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Convention Calendar 

Feb. 15-19: Natl. Assn. Secondary- 
School Principals (Indianapolis). 

Feb, 22-25: American Assn. of School 
Administrators—Central Region (St. 
Louis). 

March 2-5: Assn. for Higher Educa- 
tion (Chicago). 

March 2-6: Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (Seattle). 

March 8-11: AASA—Western Region 
(San Francisco). 

March 22-26: Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals (Philadelphia). 

March 29-April 1: AASA—Eastern 
Region (Cleveland). 

April 6-11: Assn. for Childhood Edu- 
cation Int'l. (Atlantic City). 

April 6-12: Dept. of Audio-Visual In- 
struction (Minneapolis). 
April 17-19: Natl. 

Assn. (Miami Beach). 

May 18-21: Natl. Cong. of Parents 
and Teachers (Omaha). 

June 29-July 4: Natl. Education Assn. 
(Cleveland). 


School Boards 


On Gaining Wisdom 


Myself when young did eagerly 
frequent 


Doctor and Saint, and heard 
great argument 

About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door 
where in I went. 

—The Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

Roy Gordon Jacobsen, a_ student 


of Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical H.S., 





EARLY MAILING DATES 

Notice to subscribers: 

The mailing schedule for the three 
January issues of Scholastic Teacher 
and the student editions, of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, News- 
Time, and Explorer, has been ad- 
vanced as follows: 

This week’s issue (dated Jan. 10): 
Mailed to be in the schools Jan. 2-3. 

Next week’s issue (dated Jan. 
17): Mailed to be in the schools 
Jan. 9-10. 

Jan. 24th issue: Mailed to be in 
the schools Jan. 16-17. 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune 
Retiring Supt. William Jansen, left, and 
school board president Charles H. 
Silver (center) greet newly-appointed 
N.Y.C. superintendent John J. Theobald. 


wanted very much to learn wisdom. So 
back in 1951 he entered Columbia Col- 
lege. There, he believed, he would 
learn “truth, understanding, integrity, 
enlightenment, justice, liberty, courage, 
honesty, and critical judgment.” He ma- 
jored in English, fine arts, and the 
humanities. 

In 1954, Columbia dropped him be- 
cause of “poor scholastic standing.” By 
that time, says the university, he had 
borrowed $1,049.30. Columbia sued. 

Last month, Jacobsen instituted a 
countersuit for $7,016. Columbia, he 
said, had deceived him—had not taught 
him wisdom at all. Replied Dean 
Lawrence H. Chamberlain: “Wisdom is 
not a subject that can be taught . . . [It] 
is a hoped-for end product of educa- 
tion, experience and ability, which many 
seek and many fail to attain.” 

Jacobsen, meanwhile, is one of three 
resident students at a private “home 
for philosophers” in Long Valley, N.J. 


Library Week | 


There'll be a new “week” in the 1958 
calendar. 

Sponsored by the American Library 
Association and the National Book Com- 
mittee, the theme of National Library 
Week (March 16-22) will be “Wake 
Up and Read'” 

Send $1 for a special National Li- 
brary Week Teacher’s Kit. Included: 
poster, easel-back card, streamer, ten 
bookmarks, and a _ teacher’s activity 
guide. Write Mayfair Letter Shop, 136 
West 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Geographers Meet 


ST. LOUIS—Sputnik wasn’t on the 
program, but it made its influence felt at 
the annual meeting of 500 members of 
the National Council for Geographic 
Education. 

Incoming-president Mary V. Phillips 
called for “reconsidering the role of ge- 
ography in this age of intercontinental 
missiles and man-made satellites.” 

The council made it clear that this 
role will be a vital one. Said Clark 
Univ.’s Henry J. Warman: 

“Geography should be the core sub- 
ject in the social studies program... . 
Our field possesses a core of man-land 
relationships which can lead pupils to 
understand man-to-man problems, man- 
to-land problems, nation-to-nation prob- 
lems, and give insight to world- 
to-universe problems.” 

The council disclosed plans to carry 
to the schools and the public its cam- 
paign to stress geographic education in 
today’s Sputnik world. 

One committee is preparing a pam- 
phlet on careers in geography and re- 
lated fields for junior and senior high 
teachers. Another committee plans “how 
to do it” leaflets on teaching geographic 
skills. 

When the council meets next Novem- 
ber in New York City, Sputnik will have 
an official place on the program. Con- 
ference theme: “Geographic Education 
for the Space Age.” 

Focus on Textbooks: Teaching geog- 
raphy as a separate subject has resulted 
in “three generations of geographic mo- 
rons,” according to Raymond H. Rob- 
erts, curriculum director of the Missouri 
State Education Dept. “Modern geogra- 
phers believe in correlating geography 
to other subjects,” he declared. But this 
idea of “fusion” is resisted by the more 
traditional geographers who, according 
to Roberts, have the ear of geography 
textbook publishers. 

Replying for the textbook industry, 
Robert N. Saveland of Ginn & Company 
said that “free competitive enterprise 
provides what the people who select 
textbooks want.” The only alternative, 
he said, is to take what the authorities 
want, as in a dictatorship. He upheld 
the present system as “flexible” and de- 
scribed how textbook publishers avail 

(Continued on Page 4-1) 
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High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


ee eee 


Lowell Thomas explores Africa in new High Adventure telecast. 


A rRIP to Africa is the badge of in- 
itiation into the company of sea- 
soned explorers. Your classes may not 
Stanleys or Living- 
stones, but an electronic safari will en- 
liven your study of the Dark Continent. 
‘High Adventure with Lowell Thomas,” 
(sponsored by United Motors System 
and Delco-Remy Divisions of General 
Motors, Jan. 22, CBS-TV, 8-9 p.m.) 
will go from “Timbuktu to Mozambique 
With 


exploratory preparavion, a viewing log, 


contain real-life 


and on to Madagascar.’ some 
a comparison of student reports in your 


classroom explorers’ society—and a 
“High Adventure,” 


achieve a study of Africa in depth. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Many unfamiliar 
pear in the telecast on Africa. Here are 
a few that may appear most frequently: 


your students may 


words may ap- 


savanna, mosque, abattoir, oasis. Learn 
the meaning of ten new words from 
an encyclopedia article on Africa. Why 
need to know these words 
in everyday life? Locate these place 
names on a map of Africa: Timbuktu, 
Mozambique, Madagascar, Niger River, 
Sudan, Marques, 
Sahara. Be able to identify: Tuareg, 
Bedouin, Bantu. 

2. What dreams led the earliest ex- 
plorers to Africa? What part did the 
Moslem Crusades have in the history of 
Africa? 

3. Why is Sir Henry Stanley im- 
portant in African history? How has 
Africa figured in the history of imperial- 
ism or colonialism? 

4. Contrast the influence of Dr. Al- 


don’t we 


Uganda, Lourenco 





bert Schweitzer with that of 19th 
century European merchants and _ busi- 
nessmen in Africa. 

5. What part did 
World War I? II? 

6. What is Africa’s principal interest 
in the United Nations? Why is Africa 
now so full of conflict? What obstacles 
does she face in her struggle for self- 
realization? Can make any com- 
parisons present-day Africa 
and American history? 

7. What are the chief export products 
of Africa? Which of these have sud- 
denly become very important? Why is 
salt important to Africa? 

8. Visit the part of your local museum 
devoted to African art or take out a 
picture book on the subject from a 
good-sized library. Why do we pre- 
serve these “primitive” works of art? 
When did the Western world begin to 
respect the art of “uncivilized” peoples? 
Why? Why do many people now hang 
African masks in their homes? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Are there any incidents in the 
history of the United States to compare 
with the brutality of the slave trade 
in northern Africa? In other times what 
other sections of Africa figured most 
prominently in slave trading. Find out 
about the influence of these parts of 
Africa on contemporary American mu- 
sic by reading Marshall Stearns’ The 
Story of Jazz (Oxford, 1956). 

2. What different types of clothing 
did you see on this program? What 
are the practical reasons for these dif- 
ferent types? How do civilized West- 


Africa play in 


you 
between 


ADVERTISEMENT 


erners use feathers, paint, bone, pretty 
stones, grass or straw in our adornment? 

3. What different types of housing 
did you see on the telecast? How did 
these ways of building reflect the part 
of Africa in which they were used? Did 
remind you of 
part of the United 
States? Can you explain this similarity? 

4. Why is Africa so interesting to 
the biologist and the botanist? Ask your 
biology can find 
living examples of the flora and fauna 
of Africa. Perhaps your local zoo cura- 
can difficulties of 
keeping such beings alive in our in- 
hospitable climate. Show the effects of 
intense heat and consistently high or 
low moisture content on specific ani- 
mals. What is the value of fossils? 

5. Why do the Pygmies live where 
they do? Can you think of any reasons 
for their hostility? Why are they dis- 
liked by their neighbors? Did you see 
any televised evidence to upset the 
common notion that the pygmy is al- 
ways hostile and war-like? 

6. What forms of African art did you 
see on the program? Have you seen 
any reflections of African art in Ameri- 
can culture? What influence has African 
dance had on modern American dance? 

7. How many different modes of 
transportation did you notice on the 
Lowell Thomas show? What are the 
difficulties, natural and cultural,. that 
help explain the undeveloped nature of 
African transportation? 

8. The city of Lourenco Marques 
and the surrounding parts of Africa 
show a contrast between the modern 
and the primitive that is startling. Can 
you recall any other places from your 
social studies that also show this con- 
trast? What is often the reason for 
these islands of modern development 
in a primitive culture? 

9. What religious beliefs did you 
observe? What various attitudes to- 
ward death? Have you met similarly 
diverse attitudes anywhere else in your 
social studies? 

10. Did Lowell Thomas cover the 
significant aspects of African life and 
civilization? If so, which part of the 
show was strongest? If not, what do 
you think he should also have covered? 
Look up the reviews of the first two 
Thomas shows in local newspapers and 
in national magazines and newspapers 
(e.g., Saturday Review, New Yorker, 
New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Christian Science Monitor, and 
others). Is there any consensus on what 
is good or bad in the new series? Do 
you agree or disagree with the critics? 

11. Clip advertisements for travel 
in Africa from magazines and news- 
papers. Do they give a realistic picture 
of Africa? —Mary Hazarp 


any of these houses 


buildings in any 


teacher where you 


tors describe the 
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History of Coal 


ESPITE coal’s age-old existence, its advantages have 

been widely recognized only in the past few centuries. 
Although one of the first references to coal was by 
Theophrastus as early as 371 B.C., knowledge of coal 
remained limited to scattered localities. For example, 
Romans in Britain were familiar with coal before 400 A.D., 
yet Romans in France were not aware of it. And although 
coal was known in parts of Europe in the 10th and 11th 
Centuries and some English monks were mining and 
shipping coal in 1269, forty years later Marco Polo was 
met with disbelief in many ports when he told of the 
Chinese using a black rock for fuel. 

In this country, the first definite reference to coal was 
by Joliet in 1673. Seventy years later, our first commercial 
coal mine or “place cald the cole pit” opened near Rich- 
mond, Virginia. During the late 1700's, coal was discover- 
ed in Pennsylvania and used locally, but attempts to ship 
it down the Lehigh and Susquehanna failed. People would 
not believe the black stones could burn. 

Two factors altered this dormant coal trade. For one 
thing, the Industrial Revolution at the end of the 18th 
Century created a need for a source of power that only 


coal could fill. At the same time, the steam engine was 
perfected and became adaptable to both coal mining and 
railway transportation, making possible increased pro- 
duction and distribution of coal. From this time on, coal 
has increased in importance to become a dominant 
industrial factor in our present economy. 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis 
try’’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal's 
chemical derivatives. 


Name 

School 

Street 

City 

Grades taught 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 
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themselves of a constant flow of infor- 
mation on current trends as a basis for 
planning new textbooks. 

At panel discussions that followed, it 
was generally agreed that a basic text- 
book is needed for a geography class. But 
panelists insisted that 
the crucial factor in 
good teaching is pro- 
viding adequate sup- 
plements to textbooks 

such as 
films, and periodicals. 

Globe-trotters: As 
might be 
from a group of ge- 
ography teachers, the 
National Council has 
a wealth of globe- 
trotting members to 


atlases, 


expected 


Mary Phillips 
NCGE President 


draw upon for its programs. A first-hand 
report on rice cultivation in Thailand 
was given by Editor Thomas F. Barton 
of the Journal of Geography, the Coun- 
cil’s publication. Gordon B. Schilz of 
Southeastern State College at Durant, 
Okla., described a U.S. educational mis- 
sion to Ethiopia. (A summary of his re- 
marks appears in the lesson plan pages 
of this week’s issue of Junior Scholastic. ) 

Council Awards: For the first time, a 
primary school teacher won the annual 
award for the most helpful article on 


geography teaching submitted to the 
Journal of Geography. She is Mrs. 


Lorene Mitchell of Centralia, Ill., whose 
article was on the subject 
Tests for Grade One.” 

The Council’s Distinguished Service 
Award was presented in absentia to 
George  B. Syracuse Univ. 
Cressy, who this year is at the American 
Univ. in Beirut, Lebanon, was cited as 
“one of the foremost geographers of 
the world, a man who has trained many 
geography teachers and written many 
textbooks.” 

New Officers: New president of 
NCGE is Mary Viola Phillips of the 
Univ. of Pittsburgh. Miss Phillips suc- 
ceeds Ina Cullom Robertson of State 
Teachers College, Valley City, N.D. 

Replacing Miss Phillips as first vice- 
president—and therefore __ president- 
elect—is Adelbert K. Botts, Trenton, N.]. 
Lorin Kennamer, Univ. of Texas, is new 
second vice-president. Executive board: 
Miss Mary Beecher, Emmetsburgh, 
Iowa; George Corfield, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan Univ., Lincoln, Neb.; and Robert 
Funderbuck, Central Washington Col- 
lege, Ellensburg, Wash. 


“Geography 


Cressy, 


. i . 
In Sputnik’s Trail 
American education is “bustin’ out all 
over” in a blaze of Sputnik-inspired 
activity. Recent developments: 











1. The U.S. and Russia have reached 
tentative agreement for an exchange of 
education specialists. 

2. A rash of bills proposing Federal 
scholarship programs will be introduced 
when Congress convenes this week. 
High priority is expected to be asked for 
a sweeping program to aid science, 
mathematics and engineering students 

3. Taking a somewhat dim view oi 
proposed Federal scholarship 
alls,” the National Science Foundation 
pointed out that major efforts must be 
directed at the long-standing weak 
nesses in the high schools. The NSF 
urged an improvement in the quality of 
high school teaching and a more iff 
cult school curriculum. 

4. New York State Education Dept 


announced a 


“cure 


multi-million-dollar pro 


gram to improve the state's public 
schools. The provisions, which would 
mean more state aid to localities, would 
from kindei 
garten pupils to veteran teachers. Con 
necticut has set up a consultation service 
to advise public schools in the fields ot 
science and mathematics. In New Jet 
sey, a special committee appointed by 
the State Department of Education 


called for closer cooperation between 


affect everyone in school 


industry and schools to improve instruc 
tion in these same fields. 

5. The U.S. Office of Education re 
ports an increase of 38 per cent in the 
number of students taking high schoo! 
science, and 48.8 per cent in math 
since 1948-49. 

6. The dawn of the Space Age has 
created a national fad 
rocket clubs. In Floydada, Tex., a home 
rocket physics 
class, killing the teacher and injuring 
13 students. (See news 
week’s Senior Scholastic and World 
Week regarding strict supervision of 
such activities by trained experts. ) 


Get Tough! 


High school teachers of 
should “get tough.” 

This advice was offered by a group 0! 
college students who took part in a con 
ference sponsored by the Univ. of Illi 
nois. In a move to strengthen instruction 
in the state’s public schools, the uni 
versity invited 200 high school prin 
cipals, English teachers, and guidance 
counselors to come to the campus and 
interview former students now attend 
ing the university. 

Said Principal W. C. Cahon of Farm 
ington after the interviews: 

“Every student feel 
that he should have had more English 
in high school, to the point of be- 
ing bitter.” 

The college students have good rea 
sons for their strong feelings. About a 
fourth of the university’s 1,400 fresh- 


new teen-age 


made exploded in a 


story in thi 


Englis! 


here seems to 

















x and other worlds, too! See EBF's 
“A Trip to the Moon',in color-16 minutes. 


EBF’s GREATEST YEAR... 6 ”) SUPERB NEW 
Encycltytcdia Brttannica Films 


The year just passed has been our greatest ever. More EBFilms were 
purchased — more EBFilm libraries started and more EBFilms rented 
from the great state and university libraries than ever before. 


EBF production units, both here and abroad, using advanced and costly new 
photographic techniques, have achieved the production of 62 of the finest 
classroom films ever produced. EBFilms have been correlated with more 
than 300 of the most widely used textbooks of the major publishers, in 
all major areas of the curriculum 


EBFilms will continue to dedicate its efforts towards the wider use of 
classroom films and to*set even higher standards for their production. 


EBFilms .. . for 


ART 

History of Western Art ° 
How to Make A Simple Loom & Weave 
How to Moke A Starch Painting 

Painting Shadows 

Painting With Calligraphy 


THE ANIMAL WORLD 

Animals of the Indian Jungle 

Beach and Sea Animals 

Big Animals of Africa 

Bird Homes 

Farm Animals (2nd ed 

The Frog (2nd ed 

insect Life Cycle: The Periodical Cicada 
Protoroa 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


American indians of Today 
The Food Store 

Indian Family of Long Ago 
Indians of Early America 
A Visit to the Waterworks 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Amazon (People & Resources 
of Northern Brazil) 
Argentino (2nd ed.) 
Brazil — People of the Highlands 
Burma, People of the River 
Canada: The Atiantic Provinces 
Canada: The Industrial Provinces 
Germany: People of the Industrial West 
india (Customs in the Village) 
India: Introduction to Its History 
Malaya, Land of Tin & Rubber 
People of the Netherlands 
Thailand, Land of Rice 


GUIDANCE 
Should | Go To College? 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Dress for Health 
Safety on Our School Bus 


each curriculum area 


HUMAN BIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
Work of the Blood 


LITERATURE AND 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Chaucer’s ee 
People of a City 


THE PHYSICAL WORLD 
Minerals and Rocks 
Ocean Tides (Bay of Fundy) 
A Trip to the Moon 


THE PLANT WORLD 


Growth of Seeds 

Learning About Leaves 

Roots of Plants (2nd ed.) 

Why Foods Spoil (Molds—Yeasts—Bacteria) 


PRIMARY SCIENCE—LANGUAGE ARTS 


Animals in Autumn 

Children in Spring 

Children in Summer 
Children in Winter 

Dolls of Many Lands 
Learning About Flowers 
Monkey Who Would Be King 
Mother Rabbit's Family 

Mrs. and Mr. Peacock 

Robin Redbreast (2nd ed.) 
Sea Adventures of Sandy the Snail 


U.S. HISTORY 
Boy of Early Virginia: 
the True Story of Tom Savage 
Jamestown: The First English Settlement 
on America 
The Midnight Ride of Pau! Revere 
World War | (A Documentary 
on the Role of the U.S. 


WORLD HISTORY 


Leonardo do Vinci (Giant of the Renaissance) 
Development of Transportation 

The Renaissance 

Sir Francis Droke 


JAMESTOWN (The First English Settlement 
in America)—color, 22 minutes. 


os 


WORK OF THE BLOOD—high schoo! health 
and biology — color, 13 minutes 


> EBF’s Full Year's Course in 
Introductory PHYSICS... 


The basic full year’s course in high school 
PHYSICS — 162 lecture and laboratory sessions on 
color motion picture film! Now every school can 
bring to its students the skill and experience of 
one of America’s great teachers, Dr. Harvey E. 
White. The course is planned to fit the daily class 
schedule and qualifies students for full academic 
credit. Additional information on request, seé 
coupon below. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 
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Encycl dia Bri Films, Inc. 

Dept.S-T, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me free EBFilm Guides on 
your new films in the following curriculum areas 
as listed at the left. (indicate areas desired.) 
Please send complete catalog of EBFilms 


Preview for purchase 
Rental consideration 


My school is interested in 


Name 
School 
Street 


City State 


ieee hk nn 


] Send further information on Physics course 


7 


(available for sale only) 
‘ 4 
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men have had to take a no-credit Eng 
lish review course to suit them for col- 
lege work 
Students say that their former teach- 
They Say 
that they now realize they should have 


ers were too easy on them 
been drilled more in spelling and gram- 
And they that they 


have required to write 


mal complain 


should been 
more themes. 

Re ply the English teachers: it is easy 
to second-guess but a year ago, when 
students were still in high school, they 
treat- 
large 
classes make it physically impossible for 


would have “groaned” at such 


ment Besides, teachers noted, 


the teachers to correct a theme from 
each student each week 

rhe need for a “get tough” policy on 
the part of high schools was also under- 
scored in a survey made by the Scripps 
Howard newspapers. One hundred ad- 
ministrators and 200 undergraduates at 
56 colleges and universities were asked 
for their opinions on high school cur- 
riculum. Major findings: 
>The quality of U.S. high school educa- 
Usually, but not always, 
this is related directly to the size of the 
school and the money it spends 


tion 1s spotty 


PIincoming college students are gener- 
ally weak in English, mathematics, sci- 
languages. English 
most-mentioned weakness 


ence and foreign 
was the 


Commented Dean Gordon B. Carson of 
Ohio State Univ.: “We spend about 60 
per cent of our time in freshman classes 
reviewing math they should have 
learned in high school; about the same 
amount of time reviewing chemistry. 
But we spend 100 per cent of our time 
wrestling with the problem of English.” 

Suggestion to English teachers: read 
this aloud to your classes, and renew 
your subscriptions to Practical English 
and Literary Cavalcade! 


‘Better’ Schools? 


Can the quality of a high school be 
properly measured by using the results 
of the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram? According to George S. Olsen, su- 
perintendent-principal of Lyons Town- 
ship (Ill.) High School: “No.” 

Last fall Robert F. Marschner, presi 
dent of the Homewood-Flossmor High 
School district 
list of the nation’s top secondary schools. 
(See Scholastic Teacher, Nov. 8.) 
Marschner’s list comprised 38 schools 
which produced 20 or more finalists in 
scholarship competitions during the last 
two years. 

“The very nature of the National 
Merit Scholarship Program,” Olsen de- 
clared, “makes it inadequate as a meas- 
ure of the effectiveness of a high school.” 


(also Ill.), drew up a 


___...With Railway Thrift Coupons 
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London to Glamis (466 miles) $10.02 


See panoramic views of Britain from comfortable and 
swift, modern British Railways trains. See how far your 
dollars go with Thrift Coupons. . 
you-please rail travel for $21 (2nd class) . . . $31.50 (1st 
class). Also good on Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s 
steamers. Additional miles at commensurate savings. 
Valid for six months. Buy Thrift Coupons from your 
travel agent before you leave. Not sold overseas. 


. 1,000 miles of go-as- 


BRITISH RAILWAYS .. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


~ CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO ie 


Want “‘planning literature’? Write British Railways, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Dept. J8-1 





Besides, requiring 20 finalists for inclu- 
sion on the list “penalized small and 
medium-sized schools.” 

But, said Olsen, assuming the com- 
petition’s results were valid for judging 
a school, why not then use the number 
of actual scholarship winners instead of 
finalists? When Olsen did this he came 
up with a new list of 29 schools that 
produced four or more winners. Thir- 
teen of the schools were not on the 
Marschner list. They are: 

Lyons Twp. (Ill.) H.S.; S. Lanier H.S., 
Montgomery, Ala.; De Vilbiss H.S., To- 
ledo, O.; Edward H.S., Asheville, N.C.; 
Jackson H.S., Charleston, W. Va.; 
Greenville (S.C.) Sr. H.S.; Los Alamos 
(N.M.) H.S.; La Salle College HLS., 
Philadelphia; Paseo H.S., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N.H.; Pine Bluff (Ark.) H.S.; St. Xavier 
H.S., Louisville, Ky.; and W. R. Ray 
H.S., Corpus Christi, Tex 

Of those on Marschner’s list, Olsen 
added, two did not have a single Merit 
scholar, two schools had only one each, 
ten schools had only two, and eight 
schools had only three. 


New Ph. Deal 


Graduate education in the 
States must be 
proved, according to a 
four distinguished educators. The com- 
mittee: A. R. Gordon, Univ. of Toronto; 
Marcus E. Hobbs, Duke Univ.; Jacques 
Barzun, Columbia Univ.; and J. P. El- 
der, Harvard Univ. 

In a report submitted to the Associa- 
tion of Graduate Schools, the educators 


United 
and im- 
committee of 


overhauled 


declared that the program leading to 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree must 
be defined and tightened 

Charged the committee: the Ph. D 
program is “tortuously slow and riddled 
with needless uncertainties.” It takes a 
candidate too long to get the degree (a 
minimum of four years, but in practice 
it often takes much longer). Program is 
frequently “inefficient and traumaticall) 


disagreeable to the bewildered and 
frustrated candidate.” 
Barzun, himself, blames the whole 


thing on a “sort of cultural lag by which 
elementary school subjects are learned 
in high school, and high school subjects 
in college. Inevitably, college subjects 
have to be taught in graduate school. It 
is the end of the line, the last stop, there 
is nothing to postpone.” 
Recommended the committee: The 
Ph. D. program should not take more 
than three years of residence. Admis- 
sion requirements should be tightened. 
A faculty member should act as ad- 
viser to each Ph. D. candidate. Two 
courses should be required (a “pre- 
seminar” during the first vear and a 
seminar in the second). The 
(Continued on Page 10T) 


thesis 





























Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Dateline: Year One (p. 8) 


American History, World History, Problems of 
Democracy, Economics 


Digest of the Article 
New 
are combining under one title, although 
in two separate units, the world affairs 
and national features of Senior Scholas- 
tic. In these units we review the high 
points of the year just ended. 

Sputniks I and II have excited in- 
terest not only as evidence of Russian 
scientific advances, but because of their 
military and political significance. The 
sputniks have caused us to take a 
critical look at science research 
programs and current weapons develop- 
ment programs. 

While still contemplating the orbiting 
sputniks, the NATO allies met in Paris. 
Among the problems considered was 
the setting up of intermediate range 
ballistic missiles bases in Europe. That 
all was not peaceful in Russia became 
clear when the top echelon was scram- 
bled and Khrushchev emerged as 
“Number 1.” Elsewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, a revolution was crushed ruth- 
lessly in Hungary and rumblings con- 
tinued in Poland. 

In the Middle East, Russia gained 
a foothold in Syria. Jordan’s govern- 
ment successfully pressures 
from pro-Soviet Syria and Egypt. Our 
position was formulated in the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. In eastern Asia, Indo- 
shaky sought to 
liquidate most of the remaining Dutch 
holdings. Independent which 
emerged during the year are Ghana 
and Malaya. In North Africa, Algerian 
nationalists continued their three-year- 


For this Year issue only, we 


our 


resisted 


nesia’s government 


nations 


old revolt against the French. 

On the home front education con- 
tinued as front page news. Federal aid 
for school defeated 
again in Congress. Increased attention 
is being given science education. Inte- 
gration of the races in public schools 
gained worldwide attention when Fed- 
eral troops were sent to Little Rock, 
Ark. By its decisions in three important 
cases, the Supreme Court tended to 
protect civil rights of the individual. 

Organized labor was jolted by the 
McClellan committee findings. The 
AFL-CIO reacted by expelling the 
Teamsters union smaller 
affiliates who failed to “clean house.” 
Congress passed new civil rights legis- 
lation which seeks to protect persons 
who claim their voting rights have been 
violated. In the economic sphere, as 
1957 came to an end, the nation was 


construction was 


and some 


troubled by small but rising unemploy- 
ment. 


Aim 
To help students evaluate the out- 
standing developments in the national 


and international fields during the past 
vear. 


Assignment 


1. In the outline form, using parallel 
columns, indicate five major develop- 
ments during 1957 in the international 
field and five in the United States. 

2. Account for the great interest in 
science education in recent months. 

3. The people of Russia have paid a 
great price for their scientific advances 
in rocketry. Explain. 

4. Nationalism remained a powerful 
force in 1957. Support the statement 
by reference to developments in at 
least three foreign lands. 

5. Education is big news in the 
United States. Do you agree? Support 
your point of view. 

6. Organized labor is trying to do 
something about the corruption uncov- 
ered in some unions by the McClellan 
committee. Do you agree? Defend your 
answer. 

Note: questions are too 
many for one assignment, the class can 
be divided, with half the class taking 
questions 1-3 and the other half ques- 
tions 4-6; or students given 


Since six 


can be 


a choice of any three questions. Other 
possibilities will occur to you. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Russian high school 
student, how might you feel about the 
sputniks? 

2. How do you feel about the sput- 
niks when you compare the Russian 
way of life and ours? 

3. What evidence is there that some- 
thing is being done in the United 
States about meeting the challenge of 
the sputniks? 

4, What evidence have we that there 
has been unrest recently behind the 
Iron Curtain? 

5. What role does NATO play in 
defense of the West? 

6. In recent years we have become 
more and more interested in develop- 
ments in the Middle East. Come to the 
world map and show us where the 
Middle East is located in relation to 
Europe and Asia. Account for our in- 
terest in the Middle East. Explain the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 

7. The year 1957 marked further 
changes in the British Empire. Where 
did these changes take place? How do 
they illustrate the force of nationalism? 

8. Why may Indonesia be regarded 
as a troubled land? 

9. Turning to the national scene: 
Civil rights have been mentioned fre- 
quently in the press and on TV-radio 





framed by the teacher; (2) 


fully, can be re-read; ( 


year just ended.—H.L.H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
Are your reviews deadly dull or do they afford new insights? The review 
is an essential step in effective teaching. Many teachers start new lessons 
with a review of the previous day’s work. Sometimes the review takes 


the form of “minutes” prepared and read by a class secretary. This can 


become dull if the routine is not varied. Reviews are also helpful at the end 
of a unit. They are expected and welcomed by students before a big test. 

The crowded curriculum sometimes shortens reviews to miniscule pro- 
portions. But the review should not be regarded as something “extra”; 
should it be devitalized by drill on minutia. If used properly it can give 
students a fresh view of topics studied. 

Reviews for big tests can take several forms: (1) Pupils can be asked 
to skim the text and be prepared to discuss what they look upon as the 
high points. They can prepare “why” questions or answer broad questions 
If class notes have been well organized, they 
can pay rich dividends during a review; homework, too, if prepared care 
3) Soft-covered review books frequently have the 
advantage of brevity and offer a change of diet from the text; (4) The 
written part of the review can be divided among committees. 

Once in a while, you run into an excellent article which helps to re- 
view current affairs. We have in mind “Dateline: Year One” in this issue. 
Don’t miss it. It offers an objective but spirited review of the big doings in the 


nor 
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during 1957. What do you understand 
by the term civil rights? 

10. If you had been a member of 
the AFL-CIO executive board, would 
you have voted to expel the Teamsters 
union? 

11. How appropriate is the title of 
the article we have read: “Dateline: 
Year One—Space Age”? 


Things to Do 

1. Have a_ science-minded student 
give a short chalk-talk on the rockets 
which propelled the sputnik into the 
upper atmosphere, or the significance 
of the satellite 
around the earth. Students can com- 
ment on the political significance of 
sputnik. 

2. Discuss: Should two years of sci- 
ence be required of all high school 
graduates? 

3. Bring Scholastic Magazines’ News 
Map 1957-1958 up-to-date by having 
an individual or a committee type brief 
summaries of news events and run a 
colored string or ribbon from the sum- 
mary to the place in the world where 
the development has taken place. 

4. On an outline map of the world, 
indicate the members of NATO, pro- 
Soviet countries, neutralist countries. 
Consult our “U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual” in the September 27, 1957, 
issue. 

5. Have a committee study TV-radio 
offerings for the next week or two as 
reported in the local press or “Listen- 
ables and Lookables” in Scholastic 
Teacher. List those programs which 
are likely to shed the greatest light on 
world affairs, developments at home, 
science news. Students who listen to 
the programs can earn extra credit 
by brief oral or written reports. 

6. Class cartoonists can try to ex- 
press themselves on one of the develop- 
ments reported in the article. 

7. Have the class study one or more 
of the cartoons illustrating the article 
in order to develop skill in cartoon in- 
terpretation. 

8. The class can assemble reporters 
to interview George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, following the expul- 
sion of the Teamsters union. A student 
can attempt the role of Meany. Read- 
ing material to support the interview 
can be found in “Operation Big Sweep 
in the House of Labor,” Senior Scho- 
lastic, September 20, 1957, p. 14. 

9. Students can leaf through back 
issues of Senior Scholastic since Sep- 
tember 13, 1957, for major articles 
which develop in greater detail the 
material included in “Dateline 1957.” 
They can be used for reports to supple- 
ment any ot the discussion questions 
which you plan to undertake. 

10. There are basic reference works 


SCHOLASTIC 


man-made orbiting 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 17, 1958 
World Affairs Article: Colombia — A 


Latin American republic throws off 
the shackles of dictatorship 

National Affairs Article: Congressional 
Preview—New and unfinished busi- 
ness before our lawmakers 

Forum Topic of the Week: The Honor 
System—A pro and con discussion 
in which arguments for and against 
the honor system are advanced 

Creative Americans—13: Andrew Car- 
negie—Creator of a Great Industry 


Coming January 24, 1958 


End-Term Review Test: Two pages of 
test material 














which students who wish to keep in- 
formed on current affairs should come 
to know. Why not plan a library lesson 
in which students are asked to find 
information in The World Almanac and 
Current Biography. 


Advertising of Alcoholic Drinks 
on TV and Radio? (p. 6) 


Problems of Democracy, Economics, Civics 


Digest of the Arguments 

In our Forum Topic of the week we 
consider arguments on both sides of the 
question, “Should the advertising of 
alcoholic drinks on TV and radio be 
prohibited by law?” 

Proponents of such prohibition hold 
that we already have the example of 
beer and wine advertising getting out 
of hand; that the number of alcoholics 
in the country is already alarming; 
that self-policing of such ads by the 
TV-radio industry may be wavering. 

Opponents hold that if it is legal 
to sell liquor, manufacturers should 
not be denied use of a major advertising 
medium; that banning of liquor ad- 
vertising may be extended to other 
products, such as cigarettes; that the 
TV-radio industry is already restricting 
liquor advertising effectively. 

Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu- 


ments for and against prohibiting adver- 
tising of alcoholic drinks on TV-radio. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How effective have TV-radio com- 
mercials been in getting you or your 
family to buy a particular product? 

2. In what sense does the advertising 
of alcoholic drinks on TV-radio present 
a special problem? 

3. Do you think that teen-agers 
should be protected against the pres- 
sure to buy alcoholic drinks which 





might be built up by TV-radio ad- 
vertising? Defend your answer. 

4. What forces in the community 
do you regard as most effective in 
checking alcoholism? 


Things to Do 


A committee can “monitor” TV and 
radio programs and report on the kinds 
of appeals being used by advertisers 
to promote the sale of their product 
or service. Some appeals used are (a) 
the testimony of celebrities; (b) the 
desire to be beautiful or handsome; 
(c) the “bandwagon” approach—every- 
body's doing it; ete. 


Science 1957 (p. 17) 

In our regular Science in the News 
feature we round up some of the year’s 
outstanding developments, including the 
beginning of the International Geo- 
physical Year, advances in atomic tech- 
nology, and new altitude records. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students review our special 
IGY issue (Oct. 25, 57). Articles in 
this issue provide an excellent back- 
ground for absorbing the increasing 
amount of science news being offered 
in various media. 

2. Science news deserves a niche in 
the social studies current affairs clip- 
ping book. In this connection, see the 
current yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies entitled Sci- 
ence and the Social Studies. We re- 
viewed it in Scholastic Teacher, Oct. 
1 (“Sputnik and You”). 


25, “S/, p. 


Walt Whitman (p. 13) 
American History 

Our Creative American this week 
is the towering figure in American lit- 
erature who wrote Leaves of Grass. 


Things to Do 


1. Discuss: Why was Whitman a 
controversial figure when he wrote his 
early poems? Whitman’s poems have 
lived for a hundred years and may live 
for several hundred years more. Why? 

2. Whitman has been the subject of 
several biographies and is included in 
a number of collective biographies. Stu- 
dents may be encouraged to learn more 
about the “poet of democracy” by 
sampling books in the school or local 
library. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 
I. Dateline 1957: a-1; b-1; c-4; d-4; e-1: 
f-2; g-2; h-2; i-3; j-3; k-4; 1-3; m-4. 
II. Science in the News: a-2; b-4; c-2: 
d-l. 
III. Graph: a-T; b-F; c-NS; d-T; e-F. 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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Chevrolet Nomad—4-door 6-passenger 


NEW WAGONS WITH WONDERFUL WAYS-These 


new *58 CHEVROLETS! 


There’s plenty of fun, all year 


round, in these new Chevy wagons. And the fun begins when you 
load one up with camping supplies, for example, or a gang of 
your neighborhood pals. Traveling . . . well, that’s the most. 
‘Cause Chevy wagons are great to ride in—and great to be seen in. 


When new-car talk comes up at your 
house, chances are there’ll be some 
conversation about moving into a 
new station wagon. We think you'll 
find plenty of reasons to tell Dad 
that Chevy wagons are the buy of 
the year. But chances are pretty 
good that both Mom and Dad al- 
ready know about the wonderful 
ways of the ’58 Chevrolets. 
They’ ve certainly noticed the beau- 
tiful new style of these Chevy wag- 
ons. And it’s likely that they’ve heard 
about Chevy’s easy ride and handling 
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Chevrolet Brookwood—|-door 6-passenger 


=| 1958" Fo 


oe ag ot 3 


ease—its mastery of any road. If 
they go for the room and convenience 
of a station wagon, they’ll be glad 
to know that Chevy’s got more of 
it this year. 

And that’s just a start. For these 
new Chevrolet wagons are new in 
every way. There’s much more to 
like in style, safety, comfort, and 
utility. A few miles behind the wheel 
will tell the grown-ups in your family 
all about these fine new Chevrolet 
wagons. Your Chevy dealer will be 
glad to arrange it. . . . Chevrolet 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


BOYS, 11 THROUGH 15! 


e 
7 
7 
Right now it’s time to be getting e 
started if you want to be awinner ® 
in the 21st All-American Soap ® 
Box Derby. See your Chevrolet ° 
dealer for details of the Race of > 
Champions. ° 

e 
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AGE OF SPACE 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS 10 THE AIRMAN 


Not since Kitty Hawk have young men been offered 
greater challenge and promise than in today’s Age 
of Space. It is your Age—an age in which the tech- 
nician versed in rocket and jet propulsion, electron- 
ics, mechanics, or allied fields will play the most 
important role. That’s why so many men today are 


entering the U. S. Air Force. They know that no- 
where else can they get the broad and complete 
range of Space Age specialty training. They know, 
too, that—the future belongs to the airman. Join 
this intelligent, forward-thinking group. See your 
Air Force Recruiter—or mail the coupon. 








Go places 
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faster in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
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CITY 





PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Info 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 


rniation, Dept. 5-232 


ne more information on my opportunitie 
Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and 
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Don’t Be a Deadline Pusher— 
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Only 51 days to polish off your entries for Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards, sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 
The deadline, March 1, 1958, will be here before you know it. 
Practically any type of writing is eligible . . . short story, 
short-short story, radio, TV or stage play, poetry, article, 

formal or informal essay. Enter as many manuscripts as you 
wish, but each must be accompanied by an entry blank. Use 
the one below, or write the 1958 Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards for as many as you need. Complete rules were published 
in this magazine October 4, or write us for a rules booklet. 


Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—Entry Form ==-*+**- 


Please type or print all information 











School (Full Name) 











Teacher (Full Name): 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One) 





Principal (Full Name): 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One) 





Student's age on March 1, 1958_ 


DIVISION (check one) 
[] Junior Division—Grades 6, 7, 8 or 9 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY 
(Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 





(1) Senior Division—Grades 10, 11 or 12 





| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting plagiarized material 
is liable to prosecution under the law.) 





(Student's Signature) 





(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 


Mail Before March 1, 1958 to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 
c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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The State of U. S. Education 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Karel Martinu [see Dec. 
6 issue] that lazy and disinterested stu- 
dents are hurting those who desire to 
learn. But this is only a small part of 
the trouble behind America’s lag in 
science. The real trouble lies in an 
intel- 


amazing misconception—that an 
lectual is an “egghead.” 

Ask yourself these questions: When 
a student gets superior marks on his re- 


port card, do you recognize his achieve- 
ment, or brush him off as being “real 
square’? Do you regard intelligent peo- 
ple as exceedingly dull people? Many 
Americans would answer “yes” to these 
questions. For this is the American at- 
titude toward those from whom we 
expect so much in this time of crisis. 
If this misconception continues, it will 
inevitably destroy America. 

William Blome 

Towson High School 

Towson, Maryland 


Dear Editor: 

Karel Martinu suggested that U. S. 
high schools admit only those students 
who had passed a “stiff competitive 
exam.” This would be against the in- 
herent right of every American to try 
to improve himself with an academic 
education. All students who gg to high 
school learn something—even if they 
are not at the top of their class. 

What's more, all American students 
have the right to attend-high schools 
that are supported with tax money. For 
these taxes are paid by parents of all 
students—brilliant or mediocre. 

Certain schools should be set aside 
for those students who have the ability 
to make rapid progress in advanced 
courses. Slow students should be placed 
in special courses, 

Marjorie House 
Warren Central High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

I believe the best solution to ou 
education problem is not to require 
more and stiffer math and science 
courses. This would only clutter class- 
rooms with uninterested students. In- 
stead, we should improve classroom 
equipment and teaching methods. We 
also should raise teaching salaries so 
that teachers would not be tempted to 
seek higher paid jobs in industry 

Julie Rogers 
Nottingham High School 
Syracuse, New York 


(Many readers have written us in 
reply to Karel Martinu’s letter. Keep 
mailing in your replies. We'll continue 
to print the best ones. The question 
raised here is one of the vital 
issues facing America. Mail your letter 
with your name and school, to: “Letters 
to the Editor,” Scholastic, 3: 
West 42nd Street York 36, N. ¥ 
—Editors. ) 
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U. N. Police Force—Pro 


Dear Editor: 
I believe the U.'N. 
a permanent military force to keep the 
peace. This police force should be 
formed of volunteers from all countries 
representing all races and _ religions. 
Creation of a permanent U. N. 
force would be an important step to- 
ward world trust. It would be a long 
struggle. But it would be worth while 
Ruby Jones 
Flat Rock High School 
Flat Rock, Michigan 


should establish 


police 


U. N. Police Force—Con 


Dear Editor 

After much discussion, our American 
history class voted overwhelmingly 
against a permanent U. N. police 
force. The following points were 
brought out: 

A U.N. police force could be op 
erated on the same basis as a volunteer 
fire department. It probably wouldn't 
be needed often enough to warrant a 
full-time force. 

Larger countries, such as the Soviet 
Union and the U. S., probably wouldn't 
allow a U. N. police force to ente1 
into their disputes. These larger coun- 
tries should not have to support a force 
that they wouldn't use. \ 

The cost of supporting a permanent 


U.N. police force is too high. A sum 
of $25,000,000 a year is a lot of money 
to maintain a police force that would 
not be used The U. § 
would probably have to pay most of 
the expenses of the U. N. police force. 
Why should the U. S. 
armed forces? Why don’t we just keep 
uur own armed forces in good shape? 
Third Period History Clas 
Glenbard Township High School 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


very often 


support two 


New Teen-ager Page? 


Dear Editor 

I agree with Dee Conley [see Nov. 
15 issue] that Senior Scholastic should 
page could 
their opinions on affairs 
and other subjects of Most 
people think that teen-agers should be 
But we have 
the same as our elders. This 
would give us a grand 
heard. 


have a where teen-agers 


voice world 
interest 
seen and not heard ideas 
too—just 
proposed page 
make ourselves 

Gary Crull 

Rushville, Indiana 


opportunity to 


Orchids 
Dear Editor 


I'm leaving for Istanbul, Turkey, to 
study, work, and settle there. It 
gratifying to see you include in com- 
pact form [see “Turkey 
of Two Continents.” 


the facts I reps 


Was 


Gatekeeper 
Nov. 22 


at at least twice a day 


issue] 


to the average questioner who is in the 
dark about Turkey. It’s a relief to know 
being informed 

Anita Sender 
Illinois 


our students are 
Chicago 


Dear Editor 

| think Senior Scholastic 

especially like the pro 

cussions which you feature each week 
Tom Liddle 

Sandy Township High School 

DuBois 


is tops! I 


and con dis- 


Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor 
I would like to commend you for the 

article “Capitalism ... . Of, by, and for 
the People” [see Nov. 15 issue]. I find 
that the information contained in the 
article is extremely useful in all my 
social studies classes, 

Charles Coker 

Manatee County High 

Bradenton, Florida 








THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 

The question of whether or not television and radic stations should 
be prohibited from advertising liquor is in the news again. At present, 
the nation’s broadcasters voluntarily ban such advertisements (except 
for beer and wine). 

An editorial in Broadcasting Magazine last month suggested that 
at certain hours.” These 
hours would be late in the evening—when, presumably, only adults 
would be watching or listening. The editorial added, however, that the 
advertisements should be discreetly and judiciously prepared “with 
proper content.” 

Vigorous opposition has arisen against such proposals. A main point 
of contention: the possible effect of such advertising on teen-agers 
and young adults. Many parents, educators, and civic leaders fear that 
liquor advertising might encourage many young people to acquire 
undesirable drinking habits—habits that run contrary not only to 
parents’ wishes and good health practices but also to religious pre- 
cepts and public safety. 

The popular minister and author, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale of 
New York City’s Marble Collegiate Church, expressed this view: “No 
18-year-old ever wrapped his car around a telephone pole on Rice 
Krispies!” 

As 1958 begins, the controversy has brought new demands that 
Congress pass a law which would ban advertising of all alcoholic drinks 
from both TV and radio. 

In 1950 a bill which would have outlawed all beer, wine, and 
whiskey advertising—whether on TV or radio, in newspapers or mag- 
azines, or on billboards—was defeated in Congress. Two years later, 
another bill outlawing only whiskey advertising was defeated too. 

Several Congressmen have indicated they may introduce new bills 
when Congress reconvenes this month. 

Should the advertising of alcoholic drinks on TV and radio be 
prohibited by law? Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


TV and radio stations “drop the ban... . 


The Promoter of “Moderation” 


ANYTHING —JUST 
SO “THEY DON'T TouCcH 
NY PROFITS | 
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National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
Pro side: Self-policing does not work; laws are needed. 
Con side: Banning liquor commercials would be unlawful. 
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TV. 





FOR! 


1. Legislation is the only way to stop 
dangerous liquor advertising. 


The 2lst Amendment to the Con- 
stitution specifically permits alcoholic 
drinks to be sold in the United States. 
It was ratified in 1933—after a 13-year 
period of “Prohibition” had proved in- 
effective. “Prohibition” merely demon- 
strated that some people will go to 
any extreme to get liquor—even to deal- 
ing with bootleggers or gangsters. 

The 21st Amendment, by repealing 
Prohibition, recognized that permitting 
liquor to be sold legally was a lesser 
danger to public safety than bootlegging. 

But permitting liquor to be sold is 
not the same as encouraging everyone 
to drink it! 

Consider, for example, some present 
commercials on the air for beer and 
wine. In recent months, these advertise- 
ments have become more and more 
brazen in their “pitch” to encourage 
people to drink. They try to induce 
listeners to try the product by painting 
taste-tempting pictures. One well-known 
wine commercial goes so far as to 
suggest that people who don’t drink 
wine are “squares” or social nobodies. 

Sooner or later, the same type of 
ads will appear for hard liquor, too. 
At the present time, most of the nation’s 
broadcasters voluntarily prohibit whis- 
key advertising. But how long can this 
voluntary ban be expected to last? 

Right now distillers are trying to 
convince TV and radio stations how 
much additional revenue they can rake 
in by accepting liquor advertising. 

The only sure way to prevent these 
stations from “giving in” sooner or 
later is to make it illegal to do so. 


2. Alcohol advertising is a public 
menace. 

“Misleading advertising that glam- 
orizes liquor drinking for mercenary 
reasons never pictures the damage done 
to health, success, and happiness,” notes 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. “The appalling 
record of crime, disaster, illness, deaths, 
poverty, suffering, and loss of billions 
of dollars yearly [in industrial man- 








A pro and con discussion: Should the advertising of 


‘alcoholic drinks on TV and radio be prohibited by law? 


Alcoholic or Non-alcoholic? 


hours]—caused by liquor drinking— 
presents plenty of factual evidence that 

alcoholic advertising should be 
barred from TV and radio.” 

“The need for more control over liq- 
uor is evidenced by the report of the 
FBI which says that 59.49 per cent of 
crime in 1956 was due to drinking,” 
Mr. Canham told Senior Scholastic. 
“And 50 per cent of the automobile 
accidents and fatalities are attributed 
to drunken driving.” 

Many people become addicted to 
alcohol like narcotics. They lose centrol 
of their will power and sensibilities at 
just the sight of a drink. Think how 
TV commercials affect these people by 
insidiously coaxing them to head for 
the bottle. Is not this type of advertis- 
ing as much a public menace as the 
“junky” who sells dope? 

Corigress has passed laws providing 
extreme penalties for narcotics ped- 
dlers. It is time Congress brought the 
liquor interests into check. Our nation 
already has two million chronic al- 
coholics—ruining their own lives, and 
those of their wives, husbands, and 
children, 

The casual drinker of today can be- 
come the alcoholic of tomorrow! Yet 
liquor ads urge everyone to become 
at least a casual drinker. Advertising 
campaigns are trying to convince house- 
wives that “beer belongs.” And they 
are succeeding. In ten years, home 
consumption of beer has increased 34 
per cent. 

Imagine what the statistics for whis- 
key would be if TV and radio adver- 
tising were permitted! Through just 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
whiskey sales in the U. S. rose to a 
record 7,300,000 gallons last year! 


3. Self-policing is not enough to pro- 
tect the public. 


The most-repeated argument offered 
by opponents of a ban on liquor com- 
mercials is: Self-policing by the TV and 
radio industry, as well as the liquor 
industry, does the job. 

But is this so? The tone of recent 
beer and wine commercials gives us 
cause to wonder. 

Moreover, the record of the past is 
not encouraging. Back in 1933, when 


repealing “Prohibition” was debated, 
the liquor interests insisted no efforts 
would be put forth to induce non- 
drinkers to change their ways. Have 
they kept their word? The ads which 
appear regularly in magazines and 
newspapers prove they have not. 

The liquor interests, therefore, must 
not be allowed to drown TV and radio 
too in their alcoholic mists. The in- 
fluence of TV and radio are tremendous 
—particularly among young people. 
Congress must prohibit the advertising 
of alcoholic drinks on TV and radio. 


AGAINST! 


1. Such a law would violate the 21st 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


When the American people ratified 
the 2lst Amendment, they expressed 
their will that liquor—whether whiskey, 
beer, or wine—be sold freely. 

If it is legal to sell liquor, then it 
should be legal to advertise liquor. To- 
day, advertising is part of the process 
of selling. If companies cannot adver- 
tise, how can they sell? 

Therefore, any law which hampers 
advertising of a product interferes with 
the selling of the product. And to in- 
terfere with the selling of liquor, in 
effect, violates the 21st Amendment. 


2. Banning a particular product on 
TV or radio would be discriminatory. 


Even if one concedes that liquor 
in the hands of some people is danger- 
ous, is it ndOt more dangerous to use 
repressive measures against it? Once 
such a law were passed, other groups 
would press for other bans. 

Take cigarettes, for example. Scienti- 
fic studies have proved that there is 
a distinct link between smoking and 
cancer. If Congress were to ban liquor 
commercials, many medica] authorities 
would soon be clamoring for a ban 
on cigarette commercials too. 

Every time a commercial is broad- 
cast, everyone who hears it does not 
rush out to buy the product. If a 
person wants to reject alcohol for moral, 
religious, or other reasons, he is free 
to do so. No amount of “hucksterism” 
from TV should be able to sway him 
into paths he considers wrong. 


3. Present self-policing practices make 
such a law unnecessary. 


Although whiskey companies now 
have the legal right to advertise on 
TV and radio, they have never chosen 
to force the issue. They have policed 
themselves for many years—successfully. 
Why, then, should laws be passed to 
prohibit something which is already 
under control? 

TV and radio stations, furthermore, 
have set up their own strict codes 
with regard to liquor advertising. Their 
code specifically says: “The advertising 
of hard liquor shall not be accepted... . 
The advertising of beer and wine is 
acceptable only when presented in the 
best of good taste.” 

The president of CBS, Frank Stan- 
ton, told Senior Scholastic: “We do 
not under any circumstances accept 
advertising for spirituous liquor. We 
do, however, accept advertising for beer 
and wine below a specified alcoholic 
content. In a country which . . . through 
the democratic process has rejected 
Prohibition, we would not feel justified 
in prohibiting the air completely to 
beer and table wines.” 

But, continues Mr. Stanton, “no beer 
or wine commercials may be scheduled 
in or adjacent to programs designed 
for viewing by children . . .” 

A spokesman for NBC told Senior 
Scholastic: “In supervising [beer and 
wine] advertising . . . we rule out the 
depicting of public drinking or undue 
hilarity. Furthermore, the scheduling 
of these commercials is done carefully 
so that they will be most likely to reach 
an adult audience.” 

The National Association of Radio 
and TV Broadcasters (NARTB) con- 
ducted a 12-month survey of 2,139 
broadcasting stations in 1954. It showed 
that the percentage of programs spon- 
sored by beer and wine advertisers was 
very low in relation to the total number 
of programs—1.62 per cent in radio, 
2.99 per cent in television. 

With TV and radio stations them- 
selves showing such a constructive at- 
titude toward the problem, there is no 
need for a law banning the advertising 
of alcohol—no matter how harmful al- 
cohol may be. 
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Dateline: Year One—Space Age 


HEN the curtain descended on 

the year 1957, it brought to a 
close another act in the ever-unfolding 
drama that is the history of man. 

It is not easy to size up the year's 
events and say which will have greatest 
significance jn the future. History, 
gifted with 20-20 hindsight, has a way 
of upsetting our spur-of-the-moment 
predictions. Some of the events that 
scream in headlines today may be tiny 
footnotes a hundred years from, now. 

One thing is certain: When students 
memorize their history dates in cen- 
turies to come, along with 1492 they 
will learn 1957. For that was the year 
man first broke loose from the shackles 
of gravity to probe the frontiers of outer 
space. 


Sputnik—Propaganda Punch 


D-Day of the Space Age was Oc- 
tober 4, 1957, 

Somewhere out of the barren wastes 
of the Soviet Union, a giant rocket 
roared into the heavens. It was not 
the first missile from our world to 
penetrate the fringes of outer space. 
But it was the first to put an artificial 
satellite into orbit hundreds of miles 
above the earth. 

This Soviet technological achieve- 
ment was no one-shot fluke. Only a 
few weeks after Sputnik I zoomed sky- 
ward, a second—and much larger— 
satellite was blasted aloft. This one had 
a passenger—a live dog in its nose. 


“The unfathomed natural processes go- 
ing on in the cosmos,” trumpeted Radio 
Moscow, “will now become understand- 
able to man.” (See p. 17.) 

Scientists the world over hailed the 
sputniks as a historic step toward trips 
to other planets—even other solar sys- 
tems and universes. 

But praise for the sputniks was soon 
overshadowed in the U. S. by the 
bleak realization of what they meant 
to the delicate balance of power be- 
tween the Communist East and the 
liberty-loving West. 

For the rocket power that hurled the 
Russian satellites high into space could 
also fling intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles (ICBM’s) thousands of miles across 
earth itself—with atomic warheads. In 
August, the Soviet Union had bragged 
that it could fire havoc-wreaking 
ICBM’s anywhere on our planet. Most 
Western observers agreed this was no 
idle boast. The Russians either were 
building a stockpile of ICBM’s, or soon 
would be. 

Thus the significance of Soviet ad- 
vances in rocketry was not only of 
basic scientific interest. It was also of 
supreme military and political im- 
portance. For the past decade, the U. S. 
and other nations of the free world 
have relied heavily on our powerful 
fleet of jet bombers as the “big stick” 
of retaliation in the event of a Soviet 
attack. Now, many military experts be- 
lieved, the Age of the Jet Bomber was 
drawing to a close. And the nation that 





Boston Daily Globe 


“Say, in That Moonlight You Look Kind of Attractive” 


Roundup of 


won the missile race during the next 
few years might well swing the balance 
of power in its favor. 

Moreover, the political consequences 
of Russia’s “one-two” sputnik propa- 
ganda punch .might be as perilous to 
the West as the Red military threat. 
The Reds claimed that their satellites 
proved the superiority of Communist 
science—and, therefore, of the Commu- 
nist political system—as opposed to the 
“slow-going” democracies. 

Of course, the Reds failed—as al- 
ways—to mention the steep price the 
ordinary Russian citizen has had to pay 
for Soviet technological triumphs: 40 
years of police state tyranny and a 
pitifully low standard of living as com- 
pared to the Western nations. 

There was little danger that our 
allies would be swayed by Soviet boasts 
of scientific domination. But the sput- 
niks appeared to be far more effective 
in impressing the fence-sitting, “neutral- 
ist” nations of Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East. 


Cold War of Science 


How could the West meet this new 
Communist challenge? President Eisen- 
hower gave a partial answer in a tele- 
vision and radio address to the nation 
on November 7. He cautioned Ameri- 
cans—as well as our foreign friends— 
against panic. While conceding that 
the “Soviets are ahead in some missile 
and special areas,” he declared that 
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“Now, Panel, What's My Line?” 
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World Affairs in 1957 


New Unity for NATO 


“the over-all strength of the free world 
is distinctly greater than that of the 
Communist countries.” 

To surpass the Soviet Union in the 
“cold war of science,” the President 
proposed a fresh course of free world 
defense. On the home front, Mr. Eisen- 
hower took the following action: 

1. He appointed respected scientist 
Dr.* James R. Killian, Jr., president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to be Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology. Dr. Killian’s 
task: to marshal the scientific capaci- 
ties of the United States. 

2. He broadened the U. S. earth 
satellite program. The original Van- 
guard satellite project of the Navy was 
supplemented by a parallel Army pro- 
gram utilizing the powerful Jupiter-C 
rocket. The first Vanguard attempt to 
lift a U. S. satellite into space early in 
December failed. But most scientists 
remained convinced that U. S. “sput- 
niks” would be circling the globe 
within a few months. 

3. He moved to end “alleged inter- 
service rivalries” among the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, each of which 
had its own missile program. These 
“rivalries,” according to some critics, 
had slowed U. S. missile development. 

4. He asked that the United States 
give higher priority to scientific educa- 
tion and basic research. Only by so 
doing, indicated the President, could 
we keep ahead of the Russians in 
weapons of the future 


On the world front, the growing 
Soviet military menace helped to close 
the ranks of the Western alliance. A 
special “heads-of-government” meeting 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) in Paris last month had 
as its primary goal: Strengthening the 
“all for one, onesfor all” program of 
mutual defense. The personal presence 
of President Eisenhower at the meet- 
ing—only three weeks after he had suf- 
fered a mild stroke—helped to rally the 
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NATO allies, just as General Eisen- 
hower had helped to rally European 
unity in the days of World War II. 

Among the issues brought up at the 
NATO meeting were these 

1. Pooling of scientific know-how 
among the 15 NATO member nations. 

2. Setting up intermediate range 
ballistic missiles bases in Europe to 
counter the Soviet ICBM threat. 

8. Fuller discussion among all NATO 
members of critical problems before 
any single member nation takes a majo: 
political or military step. 

4, Greater use of West European 
productive capacity to supply NATO 
forces with modern arms. 

5. Speeding up the “Atoms for 
Peace” program to help the under 
developed nations of the world. This 
might, in large part, defeat Communist 
attempts to penetrate these countries 
with “economic aid” projects of their 
own. 


Dog-Eat-Dog in Kremlin 


Soviet Communist party boss Nikita 
Khrushchev puffs out his broad chest 
at every mention of Russia's globe 
circling sputniks. He thunders threats 
of turning free nations (and above all 
the U. S.) into a “radioactive grave 
yard” if they don’t knuckle down to 
the Communists. 

But all the rocket-rattling in the 
world cannot blot out the fact that in 
1957, as in preceding years, the Com- 
munist bloc has been far from the “big, 
happy, family” Khrushchev would have 
us believe. This, in spite of the No- 
vember meeting of world Communist 
leaders in Moscow on the 40th anni- 
versary of the Soviet Revolution—a 
meeting designed to demonstrate Com 
munist “unity.” 

Strong as the Russians have demon 
strated themselves to be in science, 
they still resort to primitive “cave 
man” tactics in the highest realms of 
the Soviet government. The dog-eat 
dog methods of Red leaders in thei: 
struggle for absolute power was dis- 
closed once again last July. Khrushchev 
abruptly booted three former “buddies’ 
out of office: Vyacheslav Molotov, long 
time foreign minister and former 
premier; Lazar Kaganovich, top eco- 
nomic expert and first deputy premier; 
Georgi Malenkov, former premier and 
chief of the Soviet Ministry of Electric 
Power. 

Defense Minister 


Marshal Georgi 
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Zhukov, a World War II hero credited 
by many observers with having given 
Khrushchev a helping foot in kicking 
out his rivals, was himself booted from 
office in September. This left the ex- 
perts asking who will be next. 

The Soviet Union, hub of the Red 
Empire, was not the only Communist 
nation troubled by internal difficulties 
in 1957. Russian non-space satellites— 
the earth-bound, Red-enslaved nations 
of Eastern Europe—continued to seethe 
with discontent. 

Hungary's proud freedom fighters— 
crushed by Soviet tanks and troops 
when they rose in revolt against their 
Communist masters in 1956—were no 
more. But a 150,000 word report, pre- 
pared by a special U. N. committee, 
pointed up to the world the truth about 
the Communists’ bloody crime against 
a people in chains. The report, backed 
by U. N. General Assembly vote, was 
a hard blow at Soviet pretensions of 
being the “protector and defender” of 
former colonial peoples. 

Elsewhere in the Soviet empire the 
story was much the same—hatred for 
Communist oppressors. Even in Poland, 
where uprisings in 1956 had led to a 
new “independent” Communist govern- 
ment, bitterness continued to grow. 
Throughout Eastern Europe unemploy- 
ment and poverty was reported on the 
rise. 


Afro-Asian Rumblings 


If 1957 was a year when people 
craned their necks looking for orbiting 
sputniks, it was also a period of down- 
to-earth crises of the “every-day” va- 
riety. As in most recent years, the 
world’s attention was largely focused 
on the restless continents of Asia and 
Africa. From Indonesia on the east, to 
Morocco on the west, there were erup- 
tions of bloody strife. 

The tug of war between the Com- 
munist and free worlds for the alle- 
giance of the Arab peoples continued 
unabated. There were many ups and 
downs during 1957. But these were the 
outstanding developments: 


Eisenhower Doctrine: As the year 
began, President Eisenhower proclaimed 
a new U. S. policy for the Middle 
East—a policy aimed at keeping the 
Reds out of that strategic crossroads. 
He pledged U. S. military and eco- 
nomic assistance to any Middle East 
nation that requested aid in resisting 
open Communist aggression. 

Soviet Victory in Syria: On August 
17, Syrian leftists took over complete 
control of their country’s affairs. They 
lost no time in tying Syria’s future 
even tighter to Russia’s economic apron 
strings through an all-embracing pact 
of trade and “friendship.” In October, 
the two “pals” banded together to hurl 


a phony charge of war preparations at 
pro-Western Turkey and the United 
States. This was an accusation that no 
one—least of all the Russians—took 
seriously. 

Western Victory in Jordan: Jordan’s 
22-year-old King Hussein bravely re- 
sisted attempts by left-wing forces 
within his country to overthrow his 
anti-Communist regime. In April he 
ousted pro-Reds from the Jordanian 
government. In November he sur- 
vived a vicious propaganda campaign 
launched by pro-Soviet Syria and Egypt 
—a campaign designed to drive the 
king from power through revolt or 
assassination. 


Rebellion in Algeria: Elsewhere in 
the Arab World—in North Africa—Al- 
gerian nationalists pursued their grim 
three-year-old revolt against the French. 
The Moslem rebels continued to de- 
mand complete independence. The 
French continued to insist that Algeria 
is an integral part of France itself. 
At year’s end, however, both sides 
seemed ready to give at least a little 
ground—leaving more room for negotia- 
tion of a compromise solution in 1958. 

Algeria’s next-door neighbor, Mo- 
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rocco (itself an independent nation 
only since 1956), became the scene of 
new North African violence late in No- 
vember. At press time, Moslem tribes- 
men were still. attempting to oust 
Spanish colonial authorities from Spain's 
southern Moroccan border territories, 
including Ifni. 


Birth of Two Nations 


A bright spot on the African map 
this year was the birth of a new na- 
tion, West Africa’s Ghana. Ghana 
(formerly the British Gold Coast Col- 
ony) won its freedom in March, and 
became the first Negro country to en- 
ter the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 





In September, Britain granted an- 
other of its colonies—Malaya—its inde- 
pendence. This rubber-and-tin rich na- 
tion in Southeast Asia, like Ghana, 
freely chose to enter the British “fam- 
ily of nations.” 


Unrest in Indonesia 


The fact that freedom does not 
necessarily mean economic and political 
well being was illustrated in 1957 by 
the unhappy case of Indonesia. Having 
won their freedom from Dutch colonial 
rule in 1949, the people of the young 
Indonesian republic had hoped for a 
glorious future. Instead, they have seen 
their island nation split asunder by po- 
litical disputes and jealousies. 

Month after month in 1957 the In- 
donesian political and economic situa- 
tion became worse and worse. Chief 
gainers were the Communists. Their 
promises of radical solutions to Indo- 
nesia’s problems have brought them 
sharp political gains at the polls. 

Amidst an atmosphere charged with 
unrest, Indonesians turned to their 
popular leader, President Sukarno, for 
help. But he could only promise 
“guided democracy.” This, his critics 
said, meant “no democracy at all.” 

On the last day of November, Su- 
karno narrowly escaped assassination. 
As December drew to a close, moderate 
members of the Indonesian government 
announced that Sukarno would leave 
his country for a “badly-needed rest” 
abroad. The President’s critics hinted, 
however, that Sukarno’s “rest cure” 
would be a polite way of sending the 
leftist leader out of the country and 
into exile. 

Meanwhile, simmering resentment of 
Indonesians against their former Dutch 
colonial masters boiled up once again. 
Since 1949, Indonesia has insisted that 
the Netherlands hand over to Indonesia 
the area of West New Guinea (Irian)— 
the last Dutch foothold in Southeast 
Asia. The Dutch have refused. 

When the United Nations General 
Assembly failed to take action favor- 
able to Indonesia’s complaint, violent 
anti-Dutch demonstrations broke out 
throughout the far-flung island nation. 

Indonesian workers—many of them 
Communist-led—seized tens of millions 
of dollars worth of Dutch-owned and 
operated businesses, factories, and 
farms. Strong pressure was applied on 
most of the 46,000 Dutch citizens liv- 
ing in Indonesia to leave—and quickly. 

As we went to press, however, Indo- 
nesian government and army officials 
appeared to be calling a halt to the 
seizure of Dutch enterprises. Western 
observers noted that Indonesian leaders 
had come to realize that the loss of 
Dutch businesses and Dutch technicians 
might cripple the already weak Indo- 
nesian economy beyond repair. 
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Dateline: Year One—Space Age 


N THE “home front,” America’s 

schools made headlines during 
1957 in three ways: (1) controversy 
over Federal aid for new school con- 
struction, (2) controversy over the role 
of science in the curriculum, and (3) 
controversy over integration of the races 
in schools previously segregated. 


Federal Aid 


In January, shortly after the new 
Democratic-controlled Congress met, 
President Eisenhower urged Congress 
to pass a bill providing Federal aid for 
building new schools. The previous 
Congress had rejected such a request. 

The President asked for a four-year 
school construction program—supervised 
by state and local authorities, but call- 
ing for more than $2,000,000,000 in 
Federal grants and loans, 

Once again Congress said no. Defeat 
came when an amendment was adopted 
(136-105) barring funds-for any school 
district that practiced segregation. With 
this amendment as part of the bill, Con- 
gress voted 208-203 against passage. 
President Eisenhower expressed “great 
disappointment.” 

Meanwhile, states and local commu- 
nities raised funds on their own. 


Science Education 


The launching of the Soviet sputniks 
into outer space left behind on earth a 
sizzling offshoot: educators, students, and 
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parents began debating how much em- 
phasis should our schools put on science 
and math? Some contended that an en- 
forced emphasis on science in Soviet 
schools had made possible the Soviet 
achievements in sputniks, missiles, and 
rockets. 

In Washington, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers 
sounded a warning: The Soviet Union 
could gain scientific superiority over the 
U. S. in the next five to ten years—un- 
less the U. S. takes “immediate steps” 
to spur scientific education and training. 

Some authorities, however, saw dan- 
ger signs in any “crash program” that 
would stress math and science at the 
expense of other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. They argued that such a stress 
would give us a lopsided culture, with 
more pitfalls than benefits. The liberal 
arts and humanities must not be cast 
aside in a witless rush to get on the 
“sputnik bandwagon,” they said. 

As the year ended, educators were 
still debating ways to bolster the scien- 


tific training of our young citizens with 
out sacrificin® the liberal arts and hu 
manities. 


Integration 


In many Southern communities, in 
tegration of the races in public schools 
went into effect smoothly. In a few 
places, it ran into trouble. Chief trouble 
spot: Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Integration was ordered by the U. S 
Supreme Court in a decision handed 
down in 1954. A year later, the Supreme 
Court ordered Federal 
throughout the nation to see that “a 
prompt and reasonable start” was made 
on integration of schools. 

On August 30, 1957, a Federal judge 
ordered that Little Rock go ahead with 
a plan to admit Negro students to Cen 
tral High School, formerly an all-white 
school. The plan had been drawn up 
by the Little Rock Board of Education. 
On September 2, however, Arkansas 
Governor Orval Faubus ordered the 
Arkansas National Guard to bar Negro 


district courts 
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students from the schoo] “in order to 
prevent violence.” 

Later that month, when nine Negro 
students attempted to enter, disturb- 
ances broke out. On September 24, 
President Eisenhower sent Federal troops 
to Little Rock, charging that “unlawful 
assemblages, combinations, and conspir- 
acies” had prevented the carrying out 
of the Federal judge’s lawful integration 
order. Escorted by Federal soldiers, the 
Negro students entered school and at- 
tended classes. 

The President’s action touched off a 
stormy debate on a question as old as 
our Constitution: Where is the boundary 
between what the Federal Government 
can do and what state governments can 
do? The President said he had acted 
under “the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the statutes of the 
U. S.”—especially to use U, S. armed 
forces to enforce Federal laws if such 
laws were being blocked “unlawfully.” 
Governor Faubus maintained, however, 
that the Federal Government had no 
right to interfere “except on the request 
of the Governor of a. . . state.” 

As the year ended, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was preparing to withdraw all 
troops from Little Rock. Bitterness on 
both sides seemed to be abating. Some 
Southern political leaders, however, be- 
lieved the Little Rock incident had set 
back the clock on integration. 


Court and Civil Rights 


In a series of far-reaching decisions, 
the U. S. Supreme Court affirmed the 
civil liberties of all U. S. citizens, as 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights to the 
Constitution. (See Sept. 13 issue.) 

Some critics charged that these deci- 
sions struck heavy blows at Congres- 
sional activities aimed at combating 
Communist infiltration of ‘government 
and industry. 


~. a -_- - 
Burrus Jenkins, Jr. in Baltimore News- Post 
“And We Must Do It Again” 





Most observers, however, agreed on 
one point: In the free U. S., everyone— 
including Communists—gets a fair trial 
and a fair, objective review of his case 
from the top court of the land. The 
Communists cannot say the same about 
their Red police states! There, rights of 
the individual do not count. Everyone 
is the slave of the state. 


Labor vs. Racketeers 


The hot glare of investigative spot- 
lights was turned on labor racketeers 
and management officials charged with 
improper labor practices. The strongest 
light was focused on the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the nation’s 
largest labor union. 

A special Senate subcommittee— 
headed by Sen. John McClellan (Dem., 
Ark.)—heard charges last spring that 
Teamster funds were used for- many 
illegal purposes, ranging from buying 
race horses to paying off gambling 
debts. Dave Beck, then president of the 
union, refused to tell Senate investiga- 
tors how he had obtained large sums of 
money—alleged to be union funds—and 
put them “to personal use.” 

The AFL-CIO ousted Beck from his 
vice-presidency in the AFL-CIO and 
from membership in its policy-making 
executive council. The AFL-CIO then 
warned the Teamsters to clean up its 
organization or face expulsion from the 
federation. 

In September, Beck announced his 
“retirement” from the Teamsters presi- 
dency. At a Miami convention his pro- 
tege, James Hoffa, was elected his 
successor by a 3-to-1 margin. Almost 
immediately a group of rank-and-file 
Teamsters charged that the election 
was “rigged.” 

Last month the AFL-CIO, meeting 
in convention, decided that the Team- 
sters had failed to clean house. Result: 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post Dispateh 
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expulsion. The federation also expelled 
the Bakery Union for failure to clean 
house. George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, warned other unions they would 
face the same punishment if further 
cases of corruption were revealed. 

One result of the labor investigations: 
Many Congressmen—including Senator 
McClellan—are demanding that Con- 
gress pass a national “Right to Work” 
law in 1958. Such a law would outlaw 
compulsory unionism, such as the closed 
shop or union shop. President Eisen- 
hower says he would oppose such a bill. 
So would labor leaders. 

Nineteen states now have statewide 
“Right to Work” laws. Last spring, Indi- 
ana became the first highly-industrial- 
ized state to pass such a law. 


New Civil Rights Law 


This year Congress enacted the first 
civil rights legislation since 1870. Al- 
though the final bill turned out to be a 
“moderate” one, few measures in recent 
years kicked up such a storm of con- 
troversy. Some members of Congress 
fought for a stronger bill. Some others 
declared with equal vigor that civil 
rights were a matter concerning the in- 
dividual] states, not the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The new law sets up a six-man Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Commission to inves- 
tigate alleged violations of civil rights 
throughout the nation. The law also 
gives the Government power to seek 
court injunctions on behalf of persons 
who claim their voting rights have been 
violated. 


Economic Setbacks 


Unemployment in the U. S. shot up 
noticeably during the last months of 
1957—to a total of about 3,180,000. The 
number of unemployed in November 
was the largest since 1949, when there 
was an economic “recession.” 

Factory employment was down all 
year, and farm employment failed to 
take its usual autumn upturn. Labor 
Secretary Mitchell predicted that 1958 
might see more unemployment in the 
first few months. After that there would 
be a leveling off, he said. 

Secretary Mitchell also reported that 
the continuous rise in living costs since 
the mid-1940’s had “come to an end.” 
He said that the “so-called inflationary 
spiral” had run out of steam. There 
would be little change in prices during 
the months ahead, he declared. 

All in all, Americans had much to be 
thankful for in 1957. True, we had rude 
awakenings in several areas. But as 
Americans buckled down to meet and 
conquer challenges they had never be- 
fore faced, they still enjoyed more free- 
doms, and a higher standard of living 
than any other nation on earth. 

















_ He Glorified 


MAGINE that you are visiting an 

art gallery. On the walls, in resplend- 
ent gilt frames, hang row upon row 
of paintings. They show magnificent 
palaces, gorgeously costumed men and 
women, or sweet pastoral scenes in 
which pretty shepherdesses and fluffy 
white sheep are carefully arranged. 

Suddenly you come upon a picture 
in a plain wooden frame. It shows 
a sagging barn, badly in need of repair, 
a sway-backed horse, and a pile of 
trash. Or maybe it’s a grimy city tene- 
ment with a workman in overalls. 

Your reaction is likely to be violent. 
“What in the world,” you are bound 
to ask, “is this picture doing here?” 

It was a reaction of that sort which 
many people had back in 1855, when 
Walt Whitman’s poetry first appeared 
on the American scene. Readers were 
accustomed to neat rhymes, idealized 
images, and high-toned language in 
the poetry of the time. Along came 
Whitman to write verse which lacked 
poetry’s conventional rhyme, contained 
shocking ideas and sometimes shocking 
language (at any rate it was not “lit- 
erary”), and which celebrated the com- 
mon man. 

Critics were outraged. They called 
him a bafbarian, in thought and in 
speech. They said his ideas were dan- 
gerous and immoral. They condemned 
his book, Leaves of Grass, to oblivion. 


Part of All Mankind 


Yet today, when most of the critics 
have been long since forgotten, Walt 
Whitman is a towering figure in our 
literature. Above all else, he freed our 
poets of the tight restrictions of style 
and thought which made much of their 
work artificial. He glorified the com- 
monplace, believing—and proclaiming— 
that no blade of grass or drop of honest 
sweat was too lowly to make a song. 
And Whitman sang—of the cities, of 
soldiers, of workmen, of everyday things, 
and most of all, of himself. For Whit- 
man believed he was a part of all 
mankind, and all mankind a part of him. 

These notions, at a time when the 
literary and intellectual life of the coun- 


try still leaned heavily on classical tradi- 
tions and European influences, were 
enough to condemn him as a dangerous 
radical. But the United States was a 
young and growing country. And it 
was being built by men who could un- 
derstand what Whitman meant. It is 
because of these men, and the gradual 
emergence of literature from cloistered 
libraries and ivory towers, that Whit- 
man’s greatness grew in the years after 
his death. 


Importance of Common Man 


He was born in Huntington, Long 
Island, in 1819, and went to school in 


Brooklyn. However, he left school when . 


he was about eleven to go to work. 
He early learned the printer’s trade, 
an experience which had much to do 
with his choice of a career. After a brief 
period as a school:teacher, and a dis- 
astrous one as editor of a country 
weekly, he went to work for the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, becoming editor in 
1846. 

But Walt Whitman was a man of 
strongly independent mind. When he be- 
gan to express political opinions which 
were not popular, he lost his job. And 
now began a time of wandering and 
working—as a typesetter, a builder, a 
carpenter—throughout the country as far 
south as New Orleans and as far north 
as Canada. He not only met the work- 
ing people of America; he lived with 
them and was one of them. 

Leavgs of Grass, which he published 
himself in 1855, drew heavily upon 
his observations. For the first time a 
poet had dared to breathe life—some- 
times sordid, often unhappy, but always 
vigorous—into his verses. His concept 
of democracy—the importance of the 
common man—was almost as shocking 
as his style. But some appreciated this 
even in Whitman’s time. Among the 
first was Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

His great compassion for humanity 
led him into the hospital wards of 
Washington during the Civil War. He 
went there to find his brother, who 
had been wounded in battle. He stayed 
to nurse the men whom war had hurt 
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or sickened. Again, he found in this 
experience the source of more powerful 
writing. 

After the war Whitman remained in 
Washington as a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. But in 1865 one of 
his superiors discovered that Whitman 
was the author of Leaves of Grass, 
which by this time was in its third 
edition but still regarded as dangerous 
and immoral. He had Whitman dis 
charged. 

As the “Good Gray Poet” who had 
ministered to the wounded in Wash- 
ington, Whitman had ruined his own 
health. One bit of bad luck followed 
another. By 1873, when he suffered a 
severe attack of paralysis, he was no 
longer the young and vigorous individ 
ualist he had been in his youth. After 
the death of his mother, he went to 
Camden, N. J. Friendless and alone, he 
was befriended by a young man named 
Horace Traubel, who was to become 
the poet’s biographer. In the Traubel 
household he found a warm welcome. 


Years Ahead of His Time 


Whitman died in Camden in 1892, 
but not before he had seen the publi- 
cation of his collected works. The first 
edition of Leaves of Grass had been a 
slim volume of 94 pages containing a 
dozen experimental poems. The collec- 
tion of 1892 consisted of nearly 400 
poems! His prose works, including 
Democratic Vistas, were also collected 
and published. 

But it was not until the twentieth 
century that a true appreciation of 
Walt Whitman came into being. His 
unique creation was called “free verse,” 
in which rhyme was largely ignored, 
along with most of the other conven- 
tions of poetry. But he also created an 
awareness of beauty in commonplace 
things, a broadness of vision, and an 
appreciation of what democracy really 
means. 

Whitman was more than a pioneer 
or a prophet. He was a great liberator 
and, as some have called him, “the 
Lincoln of our literature.” 

—LEONARD Panis 
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NATO—Compromise at Paris 


The “summit” meeting of chiefs- 
of-government of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—first such top 
level conference in NATO’s nine- 
year-old history—chose as its watch- 
word: “Arm and negotiate.” 


The NATO accord, reached after 
four days of talks, was a compromise 
between (1) the U.S. desire to bolster 
the military defenses of the West 
with missiles and missile-bases on 
European soil, and (2) the desire of 
many of our European allies for an- 
other try at reaching a disarmament 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

The NATO _leaders—including 
President Eisenhower—met in Paris 
at the Palais de Chaillot (just across 
the Seine from the Eiffel Tower). 
Over the entrance to the Palais is an 
inscription which reads: “It depends 
on him who enters whether I am 
tomb or treasure house.” 

The meeting emphasized the con- 
tinued interdependence of the free 
world. At a time when Russia evi- 
dently had surged into the lead of 
the missile race, the NATO allies 
made it clear that théy intended, in 
the months and years to come, to 
mobilize their strength jointly 

But they also indicated that the 


West will again seek—despite disap- 
pointment in the past—to find a work- 
able formula for peace with the 
Communist world. 

These were the conference’s major 
decisions contained in the unani- 
mously-supported final communiqué: 

Arms: Intermediate range (1,500- 
mile-range) ballistic missiles (with 
atomic warheads) will, at the request 
of individual NATO member na- 
tions, be stockpiled on European 
soil. NATO military forces will be 
knitted still closer together. 

Disarmament: If the Soviet Union 
means what it says about wanting 
genuine disarmament, NATO nations 
are ready to negotiate. The West 
would prefer to work within the 
United Nations Disarmament Com- 
mission (whose efforts to reach an 
agreement bogged down last Sep- 
tember after six months of talks). 
But if Russia prefers to “talk things 
over” on the foreign minister level, 
the West is prepared to do so. 

Pooling of Resources: The NATO 
nations agreed that there should be 
a stepped up program to coordinate 
their economic, scientific, and indus- 
trial resources for mutual good. 

The NATO conference commu- 


Wide World photo 


IKE SPEAKS TO NATO CONFERENCE—President Eisenhower (center) is shown at 
NATO summit conference table in Paris with other allied chiefs of government. Left 
of tke is Britain's Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. Right of Ike are Belgium's 
Paul-Henri Spaak and Luxembourg’s Premier Joseph Beck (who served .as chair- 
man of conference). Also seated at table (but not shown in this photo) were 
West Germany’s Konrad Adenaver, French Premier Felix Gaillard. (See story above.) 


niqué also demanded the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, supported Middle 
East nations in their efforts to 
strengthen their economies and gov- 
ernments, appealed to the new coun- 
tries of Africa to line up on the side 
of the free world, and voiced con- 
cern about the situation in Indonesia 
(see U.N. story on p. 15). 

Before flying back to Washington, 
President Eisenhower hailed the 
meeting as one that “should make 
war less likely, peace more sure.” 
>What's Behind It: The North At- 
lJantic Treaty Organization is_his- 
tory’s mightiest peace-time alliance. 

NATO came into being in April, 
1949 as a countermeasure to the So- 
viet threat of military expansion in 
Europe. At that time, the member 
nations vowed that “an armed attack 
against one...of them...shall be 
considered an attack against all.” 

Today, the 15 NATO countries 
have a combined population of 
450,000,000—with a total of 5,500,000 
men under arms. Together they 
produce twice to three times as much 
goods as the Communist bloc. With- 
in NATO borders are three fourths 
of the world’s universities. 

In a recent editorial, the New York 
Times described NATO’s crucial role 


‘in world affairs as follows: “The 15 


NATO countries, big and little, are 
bound together by a mutual peril 
and a mutual hope. They speak for 
civilization. No quarrels, no minor 
differences of policy can destroy the 
necessity that unites them.” 


U. N. Ends Busy Session 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly adjourned in December after 
three busy months of deliberations. 

Its final resolutions called for 
all member nations “to make every 
effort to strengthen international 
peace . . . to develop friendly and co- 
operative relations, and settle dis- 
putes by peaceful means.” 

During its twelfth annual session, 
the Assembly: 
>Admitted member No. 82: Malaya. 
Re-elected Swedish statesman Dag 
Hammarskjold as Secretary-General. 
PBacked the Western disarmament 
and arms inspection program as a 
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Wide World 


FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Indonesian President Sukarno smiles 
after narrowly escaping assassination in Jakarta. He has 
since left for ‘indefinite rest’ after leading Indonesian cam- 
paign against Dutch (see UN story below). (2) Judge Law- 
rence E, Walsh, 45, of Southern District of New York, has 
become new U.S. Deputy Attorney General. (3) Assistant At- 


basis for future discussions by the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
PExpanded the U.N.’s activities in 
the field of technical aid to under- 
developed countries. ' 
>Debated the British-Greek-Turkish 
quarrel over the island of Cyprus, 
but voted down a Greek resolution 
urging Cypriot “self determination.” 
>Persuaded pro-Soviet Syria to drop 
an accusation that pro-Western Tur- 
key was plotting to attack her. 

> Expressed hope that informal talks 
between French authorities and Al- 
gerian rebels might lead to the 
peaceful solution of their dispute. 
Took no action on the Indonesian- 
Dutch deadlock over the future of 
West New Guinea. 

Failure of the U.N. to support In- 
donesian demands—that Netherlands- 
held West New Guinea be turned 
over to Indonesia—sparked anti- 
Dutch demonstrations throughout 
the far-flung Indonesian island re- 
public (until 1949 a Dutch colony). 
Upshot was Indonesian nationaliza- 
tion of hundreds of Dutch businesses 
and farms. 

President Sukarno, leftist chief ex- 
ecutive of Indonesia, led the “Hate 
the Dutch” campaign. But when the 
campaign went too far, moderate In- 
donesian leaders and army officers 
announced that Sukarno would go 
abroad for a “badly-needed rest.” 


Atlas Takes Off 


The U.S. successfully tested the 
Atlas, first U.S. intercontinental bal- 
listic missile (ICBM). 

The thunder of the Atlas’ powerful 
rockets roared t6 the world that the 
U.S. was hot on the heels of the So- 
viet Union in the rocket race. 

Launched from the Missile Test 


UP 4. 


UP. 3 


Center at Cape Canaveral, Fla., the 
Atlas speared about 500 miles to 
score a bullseye on its target some- 
where in the Atlantic Ocean. This 
was a test-step toward the day when 
other Atlases will rocket their full 
prescribed range of 5,500 miles. 

PWhat’s Behind It: Two previous 
Atlas tests had ended in flaming fail- 
ure a few hundred feet from the Mis- 


Wide World 
ATLAS SOARS AWAY —The Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile zooms spaceward 
in successful test-launching, leaving be- 
hind a cloud of dense smoke. (See story.) 


INP 


torney General W. Wilson White was named to head new Civil 
Rights Division of U.S. Justice Department. (4) Air Force Pilot 
Gustav Klatt of San Marco, Texas, flying West Coast to East in 
3 hours, 5 minutes, broke jet air record, (5) Vice-President 
Nixon has ‘something new‘'‘—eye-glasses recommended after 
he had difficulty reading citation at White House dinner. 


sile Test Center at Cape Canav- 
eral. 

The Soviet Union, meanwhile, an- 
nounced in September that it had 
successfully tested its first ICBM. 
The fact that Russia had surged 
ahead in the rocket race was a chill- 
ing thought for the U.S. 

The successful test of the Atlas, 
therefore, scored a welcome prop- 
aganda victory that helped offset 
Soviet ICBM claims. Even more 
cheering for the free world was the 
announcement by the Air Force that 
the Atlas would be ready for our de- 
fense lines within two years. This 
would give the U.S an ICBM “ready 
for business” at about the same time 
experts believe the Soviet Union will 
have its ICBM combat-ready. 

The successful test of the Atlas 
also helped to offset the psychologi- 
cal blow suffered by the U.S. the 
week before—when our first attempt 
to launch an Earth satellite ended in 
failure. The U.S. Vanguard rocket 
rose only two feet before it burst 
into flames, toppled to the ground, 
and burned up. 

U.S. missilemen pointed out that 
we should not have assumed the 
Vanguard rocket would succeed on 
its first “shoot.” No one knows 
for sure how many tests the 
Soviets made before they success- 
fully launched Sputnik I last Octo- 
ber. Furthermore, the Vanguard is a 
scientific rocket. Thus, said U.S. mis- 
silemen, its failure was no reflection 
on U.S. military missiles such as the 
Atlas or Jupiter. 

But the Soviet Union played up 
the Vanguard misfire as a humiliat- 
ing blow to U.S. prestige. 

Both the Jupiter and Thor missiles 
were tested by the U.S. a few days 
after the Atlas. The latest launchings 
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Wide World photo 


TEEN-AGE EXECUTIVES HONORED—David C. Wynstra, 17 (left), and Larry V. 
George, 16 (right), receive trophy in. New York Stock Exchange for producing 
best annual report of 3,000 Junior Achievement companies in U. S$. David and Larry 
each served six-month terms as president of Trans-Oceanic Traders of Seattle, 
Wash., importers of candy dishes, dolls, and novelties. 1956 profits were $9.95. 
Junior Achievement companies, organized by high school students, float stock, 
make and sell products, run small-scale businesses as training in business. 


of both were called “successful.” 
As the new year began, the Senate 
Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee continued to probe into the 
reasons why the U.S. had fallen be- 
hind the Soviet Union in rockets. 


Making Rocketry Safe 


Connecticut became the first state 
to ban firing of homemade rockets 
—branding them a menace to safety. 

Connecticut's junior rocketeers im- 
mediately protested their state’s rul- 
ing. Complaints voiced at Lyman 
Hall High School in Wallingford, 
Conn., were typical. There the ruling 
came just as four students com- 
pleted five months’ work on a five- 
foot-long rocket designed to soar 
2,000 feet into the sky. 

“We must fire this rocket off,” said 
Charles Swenberg, a 17-year-old sen- 
ior. “There's no sense building an- 
other rocket until we find out if this 
rocket works. What foolishness it 
would be to go on building bigger 
and bigger rockets, and never know- 
ing our mistakes.” 

Connecticut's action was primed 
by amateur rocket mishaps which 
caused a wave of concern throughout 
the nation. The worst accident took 
place at a Texas high school. A phys- 
ics teacher was killed by an explo- 
sion when he attempted to fire a 
rocket loaded with homemade fuel. 
Several of his students were injured. 


The hazards of homemade rockets, 
says Dr. Morris Meister, principal of 
the Bronx High School of Science, 
New York City, “make adult super- 
vision absolutely essential. And by 
that I mean qualified adult supervi- 
sion, not well-intentioned mothers, 
fathers, or even teachers. If mothers 
and fathers, out of a sense of [mis- 
guided] patriotism, encourage their 
kids to engage in meaningless, haz- 
ardous activity, they are not serving 
their country—they are just plain 
silly and reckless.” 

The American Rocket Society noted 
that when proper supervision for 
rocket tests is not available, young- 
sters can still learn a lot by designing 
and building non-firing rockets. 

Meanwhile, thousands of adven- 
turous junior rocketeers throughout 
the nation sympathized with their 
grounded brethren. They hoped 
Connecticut’s ban would not spread 
to other states. 


: IN BRIEF 


New Speed Record for “Sputnik”— 
Without having to pass the usual 
tests of time and usage, the word 
“sputnik” has “made” the dictionary. 
The latest Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Desk Dictionary, distributed in 
early January, includes the definition: 
“sputnik—An earth satellite. The first one 
was launched from the Soviet Union, 
Oct. 4, 1957.” 

This is the fastest dictionary accept- 






ance ever recorded by a foreign word. 
Other dictionaries are expected to in- 
clude the word in their next editions, 
too. The editors of both Webster's New 
World Dictionary and Funk & Wagnall’s 
Dictionary agreed that “sputnik” had it 
made within hours of its launching. 


Swisssssh—at 1,207 Miles Per Hour! 
Flying at an average speed of 1,207 


‘miles an hour, an American jet plane 


has broken the official world speed rec- 
ord. Air Force Major Adrian E. Moore, 
flying a Voodoo fighter-bomber, shat- 
tered the previous mark (made by the 
British nearly two years ago) by 75 
mph. Still higher is the unofficial speed 
reached by the experimental Bell X-2 
last year before it crashed: 2,260 mph. 


The Ideal Wife. The nation’s ideal 
wife, as chosen in a nationwide poll by 
the Homemakers’ Forum, is Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon, wife of the U.S. 
Vice President. Mrs. Nixon polled 70 
per cent of the votes of 700,000 house- 
wives. She was selected for being a 
“helpmate who doesn’t compete with 
her husband, yet stands beside him 
when needed,” and “for presenting a 
picture of good taste and refinement.” 


Getting to the Root of Radiation, The 
Public Health Service reports that a 
new technique of examining hair roots 
could be used to determine whether a 
person had been exposed to atomic 
radiation. Recent studies have shown 
that radiation produces abnormal 
changes in hair roots as early as four 
days later. The service says the discov- 
ery “is believed to be of particular value 
in instances of accidental exposure.” It 
did not say, however, how bald-headed 


men would make out with the test. 


Stories in a Sentence 

Senator Theodore F. Green (Dem., 
R.I.) celebrated his 90th birthday, thus 
becoming the first U.S. Senator in his- 
tory to reach that age while in office. 
>To no one’s surprise, Venezuela’s Gen. 
Marcos Perez Jiminez won a five-year 
term as president in a “plebiscite” in 
which he was the only candidate (see 
news pages, Nov. 22 issue). 
PLucille Ball and Desi Arnaz, who have 
become millionaires as TV producers, 
bought RKO Radio Pictures Corp., the 
company at which both started as “bit 
players” in “B” movies in the 1930's. 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE YY NEWS 
1. Locate: (a) Jakarta; (b) Cape 
Canaveral; (c) Palais de Chaillot. 
2. Give one objective of NATO. 


Name two achievements of the “sum- 
mit meeting.” 
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International Geophysical Year 


Major scientific happening of 1957 
was the opening of the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY). IGY is a 
round - the - clock, round -the- world 
attack on all the mysteries of geo- 
physics—the science of the Earth and 
man’s environment. 

IGY began on July 1, 1957, and 
will run until December $1, 1958. 
Sixty-four countries are teamed up 
in the IGY adventure. They will 
spend more than $500,000,000 to 
give Earth its most thorough phys- 
ical examination in history. 

High point of IGY has been the 
launching of two Earth satellites by 
the Soviet Union. The first Sputnik, 
launched in October, looped Earth 
at a maximum altitude of about 560 
miles. It weighed about 184 pounds. 

The second Sputnik, launched in 
November, contained a small dog— 
the Earth’s first living space traveler. 
Sputnik II orbited Earth at an alti- 
tude of about 1,056 miles, and 
weighed about 1,120 pounds. The 
first U. S. Earth satellite will be 
launched early this spring. 


Taming the Atom 


The year 1957 saw the atom be- 
come ever tamer. 
» On July 29, 1957, the U. S. became 
a member of the U.N. International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
when the treaty establishing the 
agency was approved by the Senate. 
In the next few years, the IAEA 





Science Roundup—1957 


will seek to help member nations 
conduct research in atomic tech- 
nology. Eventually the agency will 
act as an atomic “bank.” Fissionable 
materials will be contributed by the 
great powers—the U. S., the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France, and Canada 
—all of whom are agency members. 
Other agency members will be able 
to “borrow” these raw materials, as 
well as the technical know-how to 
put them to work. The IAEA now 
has 59 member nations. 


>» Meanwhile, the first large-scale 
U. S. atomic power plant went into 
operation at Shippingport, Pa. The 
new plant is America’s major ef- 
fort to date to harness the atom for 
peaceful purposes. The Shippingport 
plant will generate a minimum 
of 60,000 kilowatts of electricity 
(enough to supply the daily needs of 
20,000 homes ). The plant cost a total 
of $112,000,000. 


> Other U. S. nuclear power plants 
continued to live up to their great 
expectations. The Nautilus, world’s 
first atomic-powered submarine, was 
refueled for the first time after sail- 
ing nearly 60,000 miles. It logged 
this mileage on a single charge of 
uranium smaller than a tennis ball. 

By the end of 1957, Congress had 
authorized 20 atomic-powered sub- 
marines. The U. S. Government also 
had signed a contract for the con- 
struction of the first U. S. nuclear- 
powered surface ship. (In Decem- 
ber, the Soviet Union unveiled the 
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world’s first nuclear-powered sur- 
face ship, an ice-breaker.) The U. S. 
nuclear-powered ship will be a mer- 
chant vessel. Its name: the N. S. 
(for Nuclear Ship) Savannah. The 
N. S. Savannah will cost $31,000,000, 
and will be launched in 1960. 


>» The U. S. took time off to honor 
one of the men who made the 
Atomic Age possible. He was Dr. 
Niels Bohr, Nobel Prize-winning 
Danish physicist, who has become 
legendary among nuclear physicists 
for his brilliant work in unlocking 
the secrets of the atom. Dr. Bohr 
was awarded the first Atoms-for- 
Peace Award—a gold medallion and 
$75,000. 


U. S. Sets Altitude Records 


U. S. scientists reached for the sky 
during 1957. They scored three new 
altitude records: 


> In August, Major David Simons, 
an Air Force doctor, rode a giant 
plastic balloon 102,000 feet into 
space. Major Simons set two new 
records on his flight. He soared 6,000 
feet higher than any previous 
manned-halloon. He also logged 
man’s longest visit to outer space, 
spending 16 of his 32 hours aloft at 
an altitude of over 90,000 feet. 


» Two months later, an Air Force 
research rocket speared a_ record 
2,700 miles into space. (The Soviet 
Sputnik IT loops Earth at an altitude 
of about 1,056 miles. ) 
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“PARADE OF AMERICAN IDOLS” 
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Rat ag Ela See 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. DATELINE 1957 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes tha 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. Who among the following Rus- 
sians is the Communist party 
boss? 

1. Nikita Khrushchev 
2. Vyacheslav Molotov 
3. Georgi Malenkov 
4. Lazar Kaganovich 
. In which country behind the 
Iron Curtain was an anti-Com- 
munist revolt crushed with the 
help of Russian troops? 
1. Hungary 3. Rumania 
2. Poland 4. Yugoslavia 
. The Eisenhower Doctrine seeks 
to 
1. maintain a Republican ma- 
jority in Congress 
2. return Chiang Kai-shek to the 
Chinese mainland 
3. keep Communists out of the 
Western Hemisphere 
4. keep Communists from gain- 
ing domination of the Middle 
East 
. Which of the following coun- 
tries in the Middle East is re- 
garded generally as being pro- 
Soviet at the present time? 
1. Israel 3. Saudi Arabia 
2. Jordan 4, Syria 
. In which of the following areas 
is the revolt against French rule 
continuing? 
1. Algeria 3. Morocco 
2. Indo-China 4. Tunisia 
Which of the following nations 
in Africa became independent 
last year? 
1. Ethiopia 
2. Ghana 
3. Malaya 
4. Union of South Africa 
. Which of the following coun- 
tries founded a commonwealth 
of nations? 
1. France 
2. Great Britain 
3. United States 
4. West Germany 
. From which country did In- 
donesia win its independence? 
1. France 3. Italy 
2. Netherlands 4. Russia 
i. The President's Federal aid to 


education proposal which was 


defeated in Congress aimed to 
1. establish a sound science 
curriculum in the secondary 
schools 
2. strengthen the powers of the 
U. S. Office of Education 
3. help states and local govern- 
ments to build more schools 
4. end local control of the pub- 
lic schools 
“Interservice rivalries” 
the 
1. Army-Navy football game 
2. competition among cabinet 
members 
8. rivalry among the major 
branches of the armed forces 
for funds and acceptance of 
their programs 
. rivalry between civil and mil- 
itary branches ‘of the govern- 
ment 
. Integration of the races in pub- 
lic schools has been ordered by 
1. Congress 
2. the Republican party 
3. the Democratic party 
4. a decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court 
. The special Senate subcommit- 
tee which inquired into labor 
and management relationship 
with racketeers is headed by 
1. John F. Dulles 
2. John Kennedy 
8. John McClellan 
4. Richard Nixon 
. A labor union with a member- 
ship of more than a million 
which was ousted from the 
AFL-CIO is the 


refer to 
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CLOTHING 
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. Automobile Workers Union 
. Bakery Workers Union 

. Steelworkers Union 

. Teamsters Union 


il. SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


__a. The Soviet sputniks are orbiting 
around 
1. the sun 
2. the Earth 
3. Mars 
4. all the planets 

. All of the following countries 

have fissionable materials which 
they plan to contribute to an 
atomic “bank,” except 
1. the United States 
2. Russia 
3. Britain, France, and Canada 
4, China and India 

c. The first large-scale U. S. atomic 
power plant went into operation 
at 
1. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
2. Shippingport, Pa. 
8. Chicago, Ill. 
4. Los Angeles, Calif. 

. The world’s first atomic pow- 

ered submarine is the 
1. Nautilus 3. Columbine 
2. Seawolf 4. Savannah 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__a. Americans spent $19.7 billion 

for clothing in 1945. 

b. Americans spent less for clothing 

in 1952 than in 1951. 

. The reason for the increase in 
the amount spent for clothing in 
1950 over 1945 was the end of 
World War II and the increased 
availability of “soft” goods. 

_d. Between 1950 and 1956 the 
amount spent for clothing by 
Americans increased by $4.3 
billion. 

. The figures given for clothing 

expenditures by Americans does 
not include accessories. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Ghana ( gii’na) 

Hussein (h60.sa'in) 

[fni. ( if’ ni 

Kaganovich, Lazar (ki.gii.né’vyich, la’ziir) 

Killian, James R., Jr. (kil'l.an) 

Khrushchev, Nikita (krdosh.chéf’, 
nyl.ké'ta ) 

Malenkov, Georgi (mi.lyén’kif, gi.ér’gi) 

Molotov, Vyacheslav (md‘li.tif, 
vyi.ché.slaf’ ) 

New Guinea (ni gin’!) 

sputnik (spit’ntk) 

Sukarno (s60.kar’nd) 

Zhukov, Georgi (zhdo'kif, gi.ér’gt) 





‘WO men linked by a strong rope 

climbed the sheer flank of the giant 
cliff. Eight hundred feet of space gaped 
beneath them and the cold mountain 
air steamed on their perspiring faces. 

Nicolas, the guide from the hotel, 
was in the lead. He was a young man, 
not very tall, but his thickset, muscular 
body was admirably adapted to _ his 
trade. He progressed with unhurried, 
calm, rhythmical gestures, heaving him- 
self higher and higher. 

When they halted to breathe and 
rest, his shoulders rested lightly against 
the cliff, and his light blue eyes swept 
down into the abyss without dread, 


Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. 
Copyright, 1934, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company. 


seeking the dots that were villages in 
the Savoyard Valley and the glint of 
blue that was the lake. 

“Are we getting there?” the man be- 
low called out. 

He was somewhat older, a tourist. 
He had dressed for the occasion, wore 
sundry belts and instruments, his can- 
teen was new and covered with felt. 
He was the complete Alpine climber, 
down to the boots and up to the tiny 
feather of the felt hat. But he was a 
novice and suffered from dizziness. 
During the pauses, his eyes remained 
glued obstinately to the stone inches 
from his nose, his mouth twitched and 
his whole body pressed against the cliff, 
crucified there by terror. 

Nicolas guessed his thoughts. Mon- 
sieur Gonthier was wondering what in- 


The tourist found that it 
isn’t always easy to play 


another man’s game 


The End 
O 
the Rope 


By GEORGES SURDEZ 


sane impulse, what ill-inspired snobbism, 
had turned him into a mountain climber. 
His quivering fingers often caressed the 
rope that held him to the guide. 

“Is it much farther?” he insisted 
pleadingly. 

“About a hundred yards, Monsieur.” 

Nicolas was aware that his client had 
lost all his fine lust for mountain sports. 
When they reached the top of this cliff, 
he would not consider going on to the 
peak, over the glacier. He would com 
plain of illness and suggest that he be 
taken down by the trail. And he would 
tip Nicolas heavily, with a suggestion 
that the guide should keep the incidents 
of the trip to himself. For Gonthier had 
boasted loudly down below. 

The mountaineer smiled. 
reached a sort of platform, 


He had 


twelve 





20 


inches wide and three feet in length, 
hewed from the cliff to enlarge a natu- 
ral ledge. He nursed his client upward 
with light jerks on the rope, and when 
the panting man was at his side, he 
stretched a big forearm across his back 
to steady him. 

“Take a look, Monsieur,” 
“The view is magnificent.” 

Gonthier, his face like 
peeped over one shoulder. 
glance sought the rock again: 
nificent, yes.” 

“An eagle’s view.” Nicolas laughed. 
“Only we have no wings! Four years 
ago a gentleman fell from here. He was 
a Dane who had climbed all over the 
world. Nearly three hundred meters to 
the first stop!” He removed his arm. 
“T'll go ahead and hoist you later. You 
have to swing yourself in space once or 
twice.” 

Nicolas reached out, his horny palm 
fastened on stone, and he was off. 
Thirty feet above his companion, he 
found a spot on which he could stand 
at ease. He looked down at Gonthier, 
who strove to clutch the mountain to 
his breast. Then he grasped the rope, 
rubbed it vigorously against a sharp 
edge, until a twist of his wrists broke it. 

“Look, Monsieur.” Nicolas waited 
until the other lifted his white face, 
showed him the frayed ends. “That's 
the way mountain accidents occur, you 
see. Here’s your end, Monsieur.” 


he urged. 


moist putty, 
Then his 
“Mag- 


Gonnnzz's eyes followed the 
rope until he caught a glimpse of the 
gap below. His mouth opened, and a 
weak, shrill yelp of horror escaped from 
his lips. 

“Monsieur, you are in no danger,” 
Nicolas said, lighting a pipe. “The 
mountain is solid. Monsieur came to the 
mountains two days ago, and scorned 
them. Climbing them was play for boys. 
You said so. You stopped at the Palace 
Hotel. Do you remember speaking to 
the maid who served your dinner that 
evening? Maria—a very pretty girl.” 

“I didn’t say anything offensive—” 
Gonthier protested. 

“You didn’t. But you, a fine gentle- 
man from Paris, with a big car and 
good clothes, you talked like her friend. 
And she said she was engaged to me. 
Do you recall what you told her?” 

“No. Nothing offensive, I’m positive.” 

“You teld her it was a shame for a 
dainty, pretty girl like her to marry a 
lout, a mountaineer. You laughed at me, 
Monsieur—you told her you had invited 
me for a drink that afternoon, when you 
hired me for this trip, and that I per- 
spired when I walked across the lobby 
of the Palace Hotel, because I was 
embarrassed. You said that I didn’t 
know what to do with my hands. You 

(Continued on page 22) 


Hall of Fame 
By Brenda Sisk, Madisonville (Kentucky) High School 
*Starred words refer to famous men and women of past and present. 
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. First Englishman to circumnavigate 
the earth. 
. Italian-born navigator who made voy- 
ages of discovery for Britain. 
. Shed tears. 
2. Male offspring. 
. Our President (initials). 
}. Insect that makes honey. 
. Josephine’s nickname. 
. Rembrandt became famous for his 
work in this field. 

20. Units of energy named after the in- 
ventor of the first practical steam 
engine. 

. Chinese Red boss, Tse-tung. 

2. Written form of the title Mister. 

. Record (abbr.). 

. He formulated the law of gravity 
( initials ). 

. Book, The —— Around Us. 

29. Sound made by sheep. 

. Man who assassinated Lincoln, 

2. Inventor of the telegraph. 
. Lowest whole aumber. 

. Exclamation of disgust. 

. Egyptian sun god. 

. Darken. 

_ a Ft 2 

3. Faulkner’s novel, The Sound —__ 
the Fury. 

. Eighth President of the U. S., Martin 
| AR 

. First name of No. 13 down (nick- 
name ). 

. Nova Scotia (abbr.). 

. Eastern Standard Time (abbr.). 

. Railroad (abbr.). 

. Only mammal capable of true flight. 

. Hardwood tree. 

; Tenth President of the U. S. 

. Second President of the U. S. 


_ 


o 
—_— 
Co 





. Clara Barton founded this (abbr.). 
. Noah built this vessel. 

. The Blue Grass State (abbr.). 

. Shakespeare’s play, 
. Small lad. 

. Opposite of off. 

. Sixth President of the U. S. 


. Famous Russian Tsar, 


You Like It. 


Great. 


. One of the earliest pioneers in 


Kentucky. 


5. Make a mistake. 


. Obstruct. 

. And so forth (Latin abbr.). 
. Came, —— 
. Plant with double flowers colored 


alai. 


red, white, or pink. 


5. Unit of weight for precious stones. 


. The 


Canals link Lake 
Superior with Lake Huron. 


28. Consumed. 
29. He built the first practical steamship, 


Fulton (nickname). 


. Residue left after a fire. 


. Winning General of the Civil War. 


. Foremost in place. 


7. He said: 


“Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 


. Answer (abbr.). 
. Owing. 
. Nickname for the nati Opera 


Company, the 


2. A ridge of sand in a river is called a 


. Popular singer, 


sand 
Mineo. 


. Bleat of a sheep. 

. Beside. 

. Tellurium (chemical symbol). 
. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 


. Father of communism ( initials ). 





WHAT WILL LIFE BE LIKE IN 
1978? As soon as we tossed this question 
to you in.our November 15 issue, your 
imaginations leaped into action and came 
up with the amazing possibilities below. 

Because you had so many interesting 
ideas we are printing excerpts from 
dozens of letters instead of complete let- 
ters. How your prophecies for 1978 


differ! 


Life in General: Everything will be 
run by solar energy. . . . We will have 
new problems: how to make a five-year- 
old realize the importance of looking 
both ways before crossing the ocean, 
the hazard of pushing the wrong but- 
ton, new diseases, feeding billions more 
people. . . . The world is in for its most 
extensive blood-bath. . . . There'll be 
no racial discrimination, no hunger, not 
as many slums. . . . Man will be rest- 
less, for there'll be no more frontiers 
to explore. . . . The majority of the 


people will be dead. . . . Real beauty 
and pleasure will still be in nature. 


Teen-Agers: . . . will be no different 

. will be very smart and settled .. . 
will still be confused . . . will always 
like hamburgers, Cokes, hot dogs and 
popcorn . . . will dance slower . . . will 
each have a private telephone . . . will 
be educated enough to be engineers, 
doctors and lawyers . . . will destroy 
communism in Russia. . . . There will 
be an increase in juvenile delinquency, 
and a moonie-croonie named Racy 


Spacy. 


Buildings: . . . will be built closer to 
the ground . . . will be taller to con- 
serve space . . . will be weather-con- 
ditioned . . . will rotate to meet the 
sun for lighting and heating . . . will 
all be round . . . will come folded up 
and inflatable . . . will be built in the 
desert and other now unusable places 

. will clean themselves with the flick 
of a switch. ’ 

Walls will radiate light, will change 
color with the push of a button... . 
Television pictures will have height, 
width, depth and smell, and be so thin 
you can hang them on the wall... . 
Garage doors will open and close auto- 
matically. . . . Mammoth public recrea- 
tion centers will replace yards around 
houses. 


Clothes . . . will be made of synthetic 
disposable materials. . . . Skirts will be 
worn above the knees . . . as long as 
in the early 30’s . . . to the ankles. ; . . 
Bermuda shorts will be accepted daily 
men’s dress. . . . Suits and ties will be 
unheard of . . . wide lapels again. . . 
a different wig for every day in the 


. draped dresses like the 
. shoes shaped like 


week 
Greeks wore. . 
canoes. 


Food: . . . will be replaced by pills 

. will never be replaced by pills be- 
cause people enjoy eating too much . . . 
will be made from seaweed and algae 

. will be cooked in seconds when 
we push a button. 

Great deserts will be turned into 
fertile farms. . . . Water will be very 
scarce. . . . Farms will produce three 
times as much as they do now... . 
Chemicals will replace refrigeration. . . . 
There'll be hot pizza pies that won't 
burn the roof of your mouth. 


Government: There will be no top 
nation. . The governments of all 
nations will unite. . . . There will be 
rivalry between nations on earth for 
control of the planets. . . . We'll still 
live in a democracy and be free. . . . 
We'll elect a whole cabinet of men to 
head our country. . . . The voting age 
will be lower. 


Man: . . . will live to be 90. . . will 
be tall with small feet and small 
muscles “from lack of exercise . . . will 
always strive for more power and con- 
quests . . . will marry older. . . will 
not have any moral standards. ; . will 
have adopted a moral code drawn up 
by the World Youth Council . . . will 
have the same morals and standards of 
living in all races . . . will still cele- 
brate Christmas and Thanksgiving .. . 
will still have only two legs, two eyes, 
and one brain. 


School: . . . will be taught by hyp- 
nosis . . . by electrical impulses while 
we sleep ... will eliminate teacher 
shortage with television-taught classes 

. will assign numbers instead of 
names to students . . . will be over- 
crowded. 

There will be no more free electives 

. more science and math . . . more 
courses required. . . . Schools will fur- 
nish pens, pencils, paper, and erasers 
... will teach trigonometry in the ninth 
grade .. . will test students at the age 


of five to determine what profession 
they will be best in. 

Students will be separated according 
to intelligence. . . . Extra-bright stu- 
dents will be sent to government-sub- 
sidized schools. . . . We'll complete 
school and college by the age of fifteen. 
... A college education will be neces- 
sary. . . . Football and baseball fields 
will have shields over them. 


Transportation: . . . will be safer. . . 
will be more dangerous. . . . Automo- 
biles will have radar . . . will run along 
an invisible track of signals . . . will 
be amphibious . . . will have photo- 
electric cells in the roof to change light 
into power . will be declared a 
menace to the human race and replaced 
by the horse and buggy. 

The speed limit will be 120 m.p.h. 
...150 m.p.h.... 250 m.p.h. . . . Side- 
walks will move in an escalator fashion. 


Contributing letters written by: Gary 
Carrington, Everett Miller, James Robert, 
Ed Espinosa, Pam Byrd, Donald Morgan, 
Dorothy Garabedian, Ann MacDonald, 
Pearl Anderson, Brent Faulkner, 
Russell, Vance San Filippo, Bill Rice, Eula 
Mae Coonce, Donna Belbrey, Ernest Ol- 
guin, Dick Haas, Lee Soderstrom, Larry 
Lown, Gail Kupfer, Dick Meux, Bill Mc- 
Avoy, Tom Adams, Gary Kroupa, Dennis 
Wigley, Judy Ostrom, Roosevelt H. S., 
Fresno, Calif.; Bruce Guthrie, Marilyn 
Theis, Karen Kalbrener, Joyce Stokke, Jim 
Tweedy, Elizabeth Stuhr, Ronald Schroe- 
der, Winona ( Minn.) H. S.; Lloyd Thomp- 
son, Goldye Lewis, James Allen Verett, 
Joe Hoover, Linda Morris, Larry Vick, 
Abilene (Texas) Christian H. S.; Bonnie 
Ward, Bill Mills, Rich Landes, Vicki Loeb- 
sack, Topeka (Kans.) H. S.; Karen Stan- 
field, Frances Wyrick, Margie Moyer, Joan 
Orlando, Salinas (Calif.) H. S.; Steve 
Grossman, Bettendorf (lowa) H. S.; Karen 
Kornblutlr, Ronald Kemper, Debbi Willen, 
Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tommy 
Thomas, Joy Dunlap, Jimmy Lewis, Hutch- 
inson Jr. H. S., Lubbock, Tex.; Alice Hil- 
lard, Ercel B. Redmond, Bettye Ruth 
Stokes, Oxford (Miss.) Training H. S.; 
Ramon W. King, Dover-Foxcroft (Me.) 
Grammar School; J. C. Simmons, Alice 
Williams, Green Sea (S. C.) H. S. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


SHOULD GIRLS CHASE BOYS? 
Or should they leave chasing to the 
boys? Do girls chase boys too much? 
Or aren’t girls encouraging enough? 
Send your ideas to: JAM SESSION, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Letters 
must be mailed on or before Janu- 
ary 25 in order to be eligible for 
publication. 
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Popular 


S’Marvelous (Columbia). Ray Conniff 
guides his orchestra through this album 
of danceable standards. In the same 
vein as his former best-selling S’Won- 
derful album, Ray gives out vocally and 
instrumentally with Moonlight Sere- 
nade, Where or When, Someone to 
Watch Over Me, and They Can't Take 
That Away from Me. 

Blue Star (RCA Victor). Popular 
songstress Kay Starr offers eleven blues 
favorites sung with her special charm 
and feeling. Heard on this program are 
such lovely selections as Blue and Sen- 
timental, It's Funny to Everyone But 
Me, Little White Lies, and I Really 
Don't Want to Know. 

Dream Along with Me (Camden). 
Perry Como performs with his accus- 
tomed grace in a set of previously re- 
leased items, now gathered together in 
this attractive, low-priced album. The 
orchestras of Russ Case and Mitchell 
Ayres give Perry the right kind of back- 
ing for his relaxed delivery. On this 
one, you'll hear Me and My Shadow, 
They Say It's Wonderful, If I Loved 
You, and Blue Skies. 

Warm (Columbia). The fast-rising 
star of Johnny Mathis gets an addition- 
al twinkle with this package of top 
ballads. Johnny has the expert help of 
Percy Faith and his orchestra putting 
across the album’s title song, plus The 
Lovely Things You Do, While We're 
Young, and the lilting I’m Glad There 
Is You, among others. Mathis fans will 


enjoy this album—and new fans will 
flock to hear it, too. 

The New Glenn Miller Orchestra 
(RCA Victor). Here comes Ray Mc- 
Kinley with the big-band sound of 
Glenn Miller’s old group. Ray himself 
was a former member of Glenn’s famous 
Air Force Band, so the beat here is 
authentic. In this revival are such tunes 
as Don't Be That Way, Accentuate the 
Positive (which another old Miller 
Alumnus, Tex Beneke, used to sing), 
Lullaby of Broadway and the show- 
stopping tune from My Fair Lady, On 
The Street Where You Live, handled 
the way Glenn Miller might have ar- 
ranged it. ; 

Supersonic Guitars in Hi-Fi (RCA 
Victor). Billy Mure and his group rev 
up their talents on four “supersonic” 
guitars, with way-out amplifiers, two 
drums and one swinging bass. Not even 
sputnik makes a sound like this. The 
effects are both eerie and exciting, 
especially on Cherokee, Twelfth Street 
Rag, Caravan, and Supersonic. A brand 
new album that is sure to attract a 
lot of attention. 


Jazz 


Gerry Mulligan-Paul Desmond Quar- 
tet (Verve). This is the first album to 
combine the talents of Gerry and Paul. 
The latter, whose superb alto saxo- 
phone work has been featured with 
Dave Brubeck’s piano these many 
years, is in top form wher playing with 
Mulligan’s baritone, too. The sense of 
humor, which both musicians have 
demonstrated in the past, comes to- 
gether well on Wintersong. Other fine 
moments occur all through this album, 
but note especially the inventive piece 
called Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

On Bourbon Street with the Dukes 
of Dixieland (Audio Fidelity). The 
Dukes are a young, fresh group of 


jazz musicians who make their home 
in the birthplace of Jazz, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. It’s obvious from this record 
that they have learned their music well 
by listening to some of the old-time 
Dixieiand musicians still playing in New 
Orleans. If anyone still thinks that two- 
beat Dixie is dead, they should hear 
this group swing out with Royal Garden 
Blues, Sensation Rag, and When the 
Saints Go Marching In. The Dukes can 
really get with it. 


Classical 


Four Favorites (Decca). Both the 
Berlin Orchestra and the RIAS Sym- 
phony Orchestra combine to produce a 
rare collection of classical favorites. Not 
often are Finlandia, Les Preludes, 
Afternoon of a Faun and Bolero found 
on a single album, but they are found 
here, and executed with fine feeling. 

Holst: The Planets (Capitol). Sto- 
kowski conducts the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra in this new version 
of Holst’s unusual astrological suite. 
Hi-Fi enthusiasts will also enjoy this 
album. Definitely worth hearing. 


Country & Western 

Morgan, By George (Columbia). 
One of the top country artists, George 
Morgan, is featured here with a good 
collection of melodies. Morgan’s own 
versatility comes through quite well on 
Candy Kisses, Almost, Whither Thou 
Goest, and Cry, Baby Heart. 

Raisin’ the Dickens (Columbia). Little 
Jimmy Dickens and his Country Boys 
really take off in this colorful group of 
songs. Wabash Cannonball is featured 
along with such other hits as Take an 
Old Gold ’Tater and A-Sleepin’ at the 
Foot of the Bed. Little Jimmy is one 
of the few highly creative singers in 
the field of country and western music. 

—ART STONE 





End of the Rope 


(Continued from page 20) 


knew she wouldn't repeat that to me, 
too. But I saw she was a bit ashamed 
of me that night, and she spoke of my 
manners. So I found out where she had 
got that idea. 

“Now, I seldom go into the lobby; I 
seldom drink in the cafe. Those are not 
the places I'm used to. But I was will- 
ing to accept your invitation, on your 
own ground. 

“This time we're in a place where you 
are embarrassed and I’m not. You come 
and join me here, and I'll reattach the 
rope.” 

“T'll give you five thousand francs to 
help me,” Gonthier promised. “And if 
I die, it’s murder—” 

“Mountain accident, Monsieur. Frayed 
rope. That happens every season.” 


Gonthier was mute. He tried to move, 
trembled and moaned. Nicolas watched 
him, saw that his nerve had failed com- 
pletely. 

He felt no scorn for him, for he had 
seen men of proved courage frightened 
in the mountains. After five minutes he 
fastened a spare rope to his pick, se- 
curely wedged in the rock, and slid 
down to his client. “You see, Monsieur,” 
he said, fastening the loose end about 
Gonthier’s body, “that it isn’t always 
easy to play another man’s game.” 


Nicozas once more at the end of 
the rope, the tourist took heart, and 
they reached the top of the cliff. Gon- 
thier sank down, wiped his face, swal- 
lowed from his canteen. 

“I offered you five thousand francs to 
come and get me. You did. The offer 
sticks.” 


Nicolas scowled and shook his head. 

“No. If you think your life’s been 
saved, I'll charge you what I think it’s 
worth, ten francs. I wanted to give you 
a lesson. Even a gentleman like you can 
be taught a few things. You can com- 
plain at the hotel manager’s office. Let’s 

‘o— 

He indicated the easy trail leading to 
the valley. For a long moment, Gon- 
thier hesitated. Some inner struggle 
clouded his face, then he turned and 
spoke calmly: 

“Nicolas, I hired you to take me to 
the top.” 

“You are serious, Monsieur?” Nicolas 
looked at him steadily. “You will go on, 
—_ the ice and up to the peak, with 
me 

“We have to learn,” Gonthier added. 

Nicolas grinned and stretched out his 
wide hand. 


“Monsieur, you're a man. Let's go.” 





Fin fame and SII 


in Kodak’s all-new *10,400 


HIGH SCHOOL PHOTO CONTEST! 








BIG CASH PRIZES! 


... 128 cash prizes plus 
2,400 honor awards! 


Snapshot beginner, or shutterbug 
genius... Deluxe camera owner, or 
heirloom borrower... .This contest is 
for you! 


HERE ARE THE RULES: 


1. Contestjs open only to 9-12 graders 
who regularly attend public, private or 
parochial schools. 


2. The picture(s) you enter must have 
been made by you since last March 
and before March 31 this year. 


3. Each picture subject must fit into 
one of these four classes: (a) School 
Activities; (b) People; (c) Pictorials; 
(d) Animals and Pets. 

4. Submit prints from black-and- 
white negatives only. No photographs 
can be returned. 








...You can be a winner in your 
state as well as in the nation! 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES: 


16 $300 First Prizes (one for each cate- 
gory in each grade, 9-12). Duplicate prizes 
will be awarded in case of ties. 


16 $200 Second Prizes. 
16 $100 Third Prizes. 
80 $10 Runner-up Prizes and 


2,400 Special State Honor Certificates. 


Contest closes midnight March 31, 
1958. Any make of camera or film may 
be used. Maximum print size, 8 x 10 
inches. Pictures will be judged for 
interest, appeal, originality, composi- 
tion, photographic quality. Don’t send 
negatives, but have them in case called 
upon to submit them for an award. 





.You compete only against 
others in your own grade! 


HOW TO ENTER: 


Mail your entries to Kodak High 
School Photo Contest, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


No official entry blank is needed, but 
be sure to print clearly on the back of 
each picture you send: 

1. The category in which entered 

2. Your name, address, and grade. 

3. Name and address of your school. 


If you'd like even more information, 
write. Betty Brearley at the above 
address. She'll send you an official 
Rules Folder plus some useful tips. 
But get going today! And good luck! 


This Contest is approved by the Con- 
test Committee of the 

National Association 

of Secondary School 

Principals 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Phillips Karras Ecuyer 


Currie 


Hill 


Krisher Wallen 


Forrestal 


KKK 


Crow 


Kowalczyk 


Super All-American 


UPER-IZE! Here’s the All-American 
of All-Americans—Scholastic Maga- 

zines’ annual super team, picked by 
thousands of the top expert brains. 

What we do is collect the six best 
all-star teams. Then we line ‘em up side 
by side (as shown in the table below), 
and count noses. The players who tally 
the most votes in each position become 
our super team. 

This. was an awfully tough year for 
the experts. Exactly 26 players were 
tapped for the 11 positions, and only 
two—Jim Phillips and John Crow—made 
every team. Last year just 17 players 
received votes and no fewer than seven 
were unanimous picks, 

The biggest trouble spot for the ex- 
perts was the quarterback position. No 
quarterback received more than two 
votes. In fact, one team—the United 
Press eleven—had no quarterback at all! 
It lined up with three halfbacks and a 
fullback. 
> As usual, I checked the super team 
against the National Football League’s 
top draft choices. This is the method 
by which the pros pick the graduating 
college stars. The weakest club picks 
first, the next weakest second, and so 
on up the line. 

Everyone agrees that the pros know 
football best, and that their draft offers 
the best line on the real All-Americans. 

Rated tops in the pro draft was—get 
this—King Hill! This, despite the fact 
he received only two votes in the 
super-team voting. Oddly enough, the 
exact same thing happened last year. 
The No. 1 pro choice in 1956 was also 
a quarterback, Paul Hornung, who re- 
ceived just two votes. 
> Here are the top 14 picks in the pro 
draft, together with the clubs which 
chose them: 


Bonus Pick: King Hill, Rice quarter- 
back (Chicago Cardinals). 

1, John Crow, Texas A. & M. back 
(Chicago Cardinals). 

2. Dan Currie, Michigan State cen- 
ter (Green Bay). 

3. Mike Sommer, George Washing- 
ton back (Washington) .* 

4. Lou Michaels, Kentucky tackle 
(Los Angeles). 

5. Jim Phillips, Auburn end (L.A.). 

6. Walt Kowalczyk, Michigan State 
back (Philadelphia). 

7. Charles Howley, West Virginia 
guard (Chicago Bears).* 

8. Jim Pace, Michigan back (San 
Francisco). 

9. Charles Krueger, Texas A. & M. 
tackle (San Francisco). 

10. Larry Krutko, West Virginia back 
(Pittsburgh) .* 

11. Alex Karras, Iowa tackle (De- 
troit). 

12. Phil King, Vanderbilt back (New 
York) .* 

13. Leonard Lyles, 
(Baltimore) .* 


Louisville back 


14, Jim Shofner, Texas Christian 
back (Cleveland) .* 

As you can quickly see, no fewer 
than six of these top draft choices (de- 
noted by the asterisks) failed to make a 


single All-American team! 


> Now for a quick check of last year’s 
top draft choices: The big bonus pick, 
Hornung, made a good—if unspectacu- 
lar—fullback for Green Bay. Jon Arnett, 
No. 1 ‘choice, had a great rookie year 
for the Rams. John Brodie, No. 2, 
couldn’t nudge Y. A. Tittle out of the 
quarterback spot for the 49’ers. Ron 
Kramer, No. 3, played good ball for the 
Packers. Len Dawson, No. 4, was a 
disappointment for the Steelers. Jim 
Brown, No. 5, was positively great for 
the Browns. Clarence Peaks, No. 6, 
was a workmanlike fullback for the 
Eagles, while Don Bosseler, No. 8, was 
even better for the Redskins. 

My reports on Jim Parker (No. 7), 
Jerry Tubbs (No. 9), and Del Shofner , 
(No. 10) are incomplete. 


> Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cerned, the Associated Press sports- 
writing experts agreed on the top ten 
as follows: 

(1) Auburn, (2) Ohio State, (3) 
Net State, (4) Oklahoma, (5) 

Navy, (6) Iowa, (7) Mississippi, (8) 
Rice, (9) Texas A. & M., and (10) 
Notre Dame. 

The United Press experts, made up 
“of coaches, had Ohio State in the No. 1 
spot with Auburn No. 2. That’s the 
way I would have voted. 

Now let’s see how these ratings com- 
pare to the pre-season predictions of 
the experts. Not one of the expert 
boards batted more than .500! All of 
them guessed right on Oklahoma, 
Michigan State, and Texas A. & M., 
and all of them were badly burned by 
Baylor, Tennessee, and Minnesota. 

The big surprise of the year was 
Auburn. Only the Saturday Evening 
Post figured them for anything back in 
September, awarding them the No. 9 
spot in its top-ten predictions, 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Associated United International 


N.E.A. Football Final 


Press 
Phillips 
Auburn 


Karras 
lowa 


Thomas 


Ohio State 


Philli ps ce 


Auburn 


Karras 
lowa 


News 
Phillips 
Auburn 


Press Service 


Phillips 
Auburn 





Karras 
lowa 





Ecuyer 
Notre Dame 





Currie 
Michigan St. 


Stephenson 
Georgia Tech. 





Krisher 
Oklahoma 


Krisher 
Okk A 


Ecuyer 
Notre Dame _ 


Currie 


Michigan St. 


Krisher 


Oklah 





Karras 
lowa 


Coaches Assn. 
Phillips 
Auburn 

Reifsnyder 
Navy 


Hearst 
Publications 





Phillips 
Auburn 


Phillips 





Karras 
lowa 





Johnson 
Tennessee 





~~ ‘Thomas 
Ohio State 


Ecuyer 
Notre Dame 


Ecuyer 





~ Reifsnyder 
Navy 


Currie 
_Michigan St. 


Stephenson 
Georgia Tech. 


Currie 





Krisher 
Oklahoma 





Simpson 
Mississippi 


Palermo 
Dartmouth 





Michaels 
Kentucky 


Michaels 
Kentucky 





Wallen 
U.C.L. A. 


Gibbons 
lowa 


Krueger 
Texas A. & M. 


Michaels 
Kentucky 


Michaels 
Kentucky 


Michaels 
Kentucky 





Wallen 
U.C.L.A. 


Wallen 
U.C.L.A. 


Wallen 
U.C. L.A. 


Gibbons 


lowa 





Hill 
Rice 


Thomas 
Oklahoma 


Forrestal 
Navy 


Grosscup 
Utah 


Hill 
Rice 


Forrestal 
Navy 





Christy 
No. Carolina St. 


Anderson 
Army 


Anderson 
Army 


Anderson 
Army 


Thomas 
Oklahoma 


Pietrosante 
Notre Dame 





Pace 
Michigan 


Kowalczyk 
Michigan St. 


Stransky 
Colorado 


Kowalczyk 


Michigan St. 


Kowalczyk % 
Michigan St. 


Kowalczyk 
Michigan St. 








Crow 





Texas A&M 





Crow 
Texas A&M 





Crow 
Texas A&M 





Crow 
Texas A&M 


Crow 








Texas A&M 


Crow 
Texas A&M 














Mi iTops, don’t miss. ii)Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


MYYYMOLD YELLER (Buena Vista. 
Produced by Walt Disney. Directed 
by Robert Stevenson.) 


Fred Gipson’s moving novel about 
the Texas frontier in the 1860's has 
been made into an excellent motion pic- 
ture. Fess Parker and Dorothy McGuire 
are the mother and father of two sons 
(teen-aged Tommy Kirk and little Kevin 
Corcoran). Parker leaves his farm to 
drive cattle, as the film opens, and 
Mother has her hands full from then on. 
The story, however, centers around a 
stray mongrel dog named Old Yeller, 
who protects the family at several sus- 
penseful points in the film. 

The ending of this handsome movie 
is quite sad; Old Yeller has hydrophobia 
and there is only one quick cure. But it 
ends correctly, giving us one of the 
finest portraits of boy-into-man in the 
history of films. 


Mii" SAYONARA (Warners. Produced 
by William Goetz. Directed by Joshua 
Logan.) 

Marlon Brando is an American jet 
ace duripg the Korean War and holds 
the rank of major. While resting in 
Japan between missions, Brando is in- 
volved with the villain of this film— 
racial prejudice. A Southerner and a 
West Point graduate, the major frowns 
upon the love affair of his pal (Red 
Buttons) and a Japanese girl. But 
Brando is also unhappy about his fian- 
cee (Patricia Owens). 

Slowly he falls in love with Japan’s 
leading dancer (played by newcomer 
_Miiko Taka) and his deep-seated preju- 
dices begin to fade. She, also, becomes 
more tolerant toward Japan’s former 
enemy—and toward men in general. 
Although the finale may be too much 
wishful dreaming, the film remains 
thought-provoking throughout.—P.T.H. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
MY iTops, don’t miss. “i“iGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—-(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
vvrrtTime Limit (D); Escapade in 
Japan (C); The Tin Star (W). 
“vr April Love (M); The Invisible Boy 
(D); Stopover Tokyo (D). 
The Monolith Monsters (D); Kiss 
Them for Me (C). 
Johnny Trouble (D); Don’t Go Near the 
Water (C). 











HURRY! 


Contest closes 
in four weeks 


Win a 
$500 


U. &. SAVINGS BOND 


or 


one of 52 other 
prizes 


in the 


2nd ANNUAL MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


CONTEST CLOSES IN FOUR WEEKS—FEBRUARY 10-so hurry, 
don’t let that deadline catch you with a half-finished poster! Remem- 
ber, your poster should show how U. S. merchant ships serve America’s 
industry. See your art teacher for ideas—and for a copy of the Merchant 
Marine Information Folder. But, Start Now! 


Send entries to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


PRIZES 
Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 
2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$ 50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 








BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school 
in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 


. Posters submitted must be a standard size, either 22” x 28” or 11” x 14”. 


. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back of the entry with the name of the 
student, home address, name of the school, school grade, and name of the teacher or 
principal sponsoring the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student 
may submit. 


. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight February 10, 1958. All entries from any 
one schoo! may be mailed in one package or individually if the teacher or principal 
approves. 


. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical alter- 
ations in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 


. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and aptness of theme by a 
special board of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property 
of The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. 











THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship 
suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 











Cover photo by Charles M. Apo, Honolulu, Hawaii 
1957 Honorable Mention winner In 
Still Life Classification 


Regional Deadlines for SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO Photography Awards are 
late January and early February. 


To know the deadline for 
your region see your 
camera club advisor, your 
locul ANSCO dealer, or send 
for Rules Booklet today! 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO Photography Awards 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please rush me the 1958 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO Photography Awards rules 
booklet. 
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Zone_______ State. 
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bananas are tasty company!” (Sent in by 


“alone or mixed, San Francisco, Calif. Age 13). 


Janice Silva, 814 Grafton Ave., 


That's right, Janice! Banani 
from the peel, 1n milkshakes, - 
5 ep you compan 
ae ere Pe rfect for company, 





Paes y bee yo @ joy to peel!” (Sent in by 
pect " Lawrence Ave., Hasbrouck Hgts., N. Y. 


paged eng epee And when you peelabanana 
me ed yd a ag re getting? Nourishment 


d good times. Thee —- 
t — and they give you the extra 
he keep feeling bright and lively! 








ee 








“Bananana! It’s hard to stop when you spell it, but harder 
than that when you eat it!” (Sent in by Jeannie Gail, 1135 
O’Malley Drive, Billings, Mont. Age 12.) 


Why try, Jeannie? Eat all the bananas you want! 
They’re good for you — and so good-tasting, you 
can eat them three meals a day. For breakfast try 
bananas on cereal, in pancakes, mixed with other 
fruits. Blend them with milk at lunch time for a 
super milkshake. And ask your Mom to serve them 
at (iinner in fruit cups, in pies and banana splits 
Delicious! , 
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you minerals f 
wholesome nat 
banana now — 





—_ feeling “on top of the 
complexion, shiny hair and bri aby Noa 
or strong bones and good teeth 
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$25 for your Bananagram! 





Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun. 

It’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram’’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long. 


Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for each 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners. 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a sepa- 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve- 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
piece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it. 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


... wholesome—and then some! 








[ UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 














There was a musician 
named Joe 

Whose grades were 
pathetically low. 

To answer his need: 
Smith-Corona, indeed! 

His marks are now 
fortissimo! 


Sound your A's with the world’s first and 
fastest portable! As little as $5.00 down, 
up to 24 months to pay. 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse 1N Y 
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Listening 
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> The first report for ’58 points to the 
Zane Grey Theater, Friday, Jan. 10. 
Robert Ryan stars in this CBS-TV pro- 
duction as a man forced to have a gun- 
fight with a person whose life he has 
saved. It’s called “Trial by Fear.” 


> On Saturday, Jan. 11, the ‘57-58 
football season practically winds up 
with the annual Senior Bowl Game, 
featuring top senior college players, 
taking place in Mobile, Ala. Lindsay 
Nelson, who will sportscast it for NBC- 
TV, will switch from football to basket- 
ball after the game. In the spring, he'll 
be back covering baseball again. 


> Shirley Temple—former child star, 
now a beautiful mother—will come out 
of retirement on Sunday, Jan. 12, to 
begin a series called Shirley Temple's 
Storybook for NBC-TV. She will be 
hostess for new versions of old fairy 
tales. On Sunday’s opening show, Shir- 
ley will present “Beauty and the Beast,” 
with Claire Bloom as Beauty and Charl- 
ton Heston as the Prince. This should 
be fine entertainment. Over on CBS-TV, 
sports is the order of the day. The top 
pro football stars of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions will meet in the Los 
Angeles Pro Bowl, the last football 
game of the season. CBS-TV will also 
cover the annual Bing Crosby Golf 
Tournament, Pebble Beach, Calif. Bing 
and the country’s top golf pros will be 
on hand. 


> Octopuses and men who catch them 
(octopusmen?) will be on camera when 
ABC-TV’s Bold Journey visits Puget 
Sound, Wash., on Monday, Jan. 13. The 
highlight of this program will be the 
battle between a six-year-old boy and 
an 18-foot octopus! 


>» Nancy Walker has often been called 
“the funniest woman in the world.” 
She’s not particularly attractive, but 
she’s tremendously funny and a won- 
derful person, too. On the NBC-TV 
Kraft Television Theater, Nancy will 
get her chance to play the first straight 
dramatic role of her career in a drama 
titled “Code of the Corner.” Let’s see 
how she does on Wednesday, Jan. 15. 


> Paul Newman switches back to TV 
to star in “Eighty-Yard Run,” the CBS- 
TV script for Playhouse 90, Thursday, 
Jan. 16. He plays an ex-football hero 
who lives in the past days of his glory. 
Check your local papers for the time 

and channels of these fine shows. 
—Dickx KLEINER 


After High School, 


Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. I'd like a career in the Foreign 
Service. How do I get started?—E. C., 
Columbus, Ga. 


A. Major in social studies in high 
school and college. Study languages— 
especially French and Spanish. Secre- 
tarial skills help with beginning jobs 
for girls. 


Q. I'd like to know what my chances 
are of becoming an ad-lib comedian 
or even a gag writer? Is there any 
money in it?—T. B., Bellerose, N. Y. 


A. Go out for drama and creative 
writing in high school and college. 
Some colleges have special schools to 
prepare TV-radio career people. Ex- 
ample: The Yale Drama School. Try to 
work at a local radio station. 


Q. How can I become a state 
trooper?—R. S., St. Paul, Minn. 


Q. Please give me information about 
how to become a policewoman.—E. H., 
Roaring Branch, Pa. 


A. Get as good an education as pos- 
sible. Many state troopers and police- 
women nowadays go to college, al- 
though a college education isn’t required 
for many city police jobs. Most city sys- 
tems have their own schools to train 
policemen. Some colleges have special 
courses for those planning to go into 
police work. Visit local courts to famil- 
iarize yourself with the law. 


Q. I'd appreciate information on how 
to become an airline stewardess.—B. L., 
Ionia, Mich. 


A. Most major airlines have their 
own schools for training stewardesses. 
Girls with especially good educational 
backgrounds and/or business training 
are considered, if they have attractive 
personalities and meet the physical 
qualifications. American Airlines has a 
new school near Ft, Worth, Tex., which 
can train 1,000 stewardesses a year. 
United trains more than 500 at its 
school. Opportunities for employment 
are expanding. Inquire or write to your 





nearest airlines’ office. (In your case, 
that would be in Grand Rapids.) 


Q. I am learning how to become a 
printer. Should I join the Army now 
or go right on studying to become a 
printer?—B. E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Go right on with your studies and 
on-the-job training to become a printer 
until it’s your turn to be drafted. Your 
training will make you that much more 
valuable to the Army, and you won't 
interrupt your work so soon. 


Q. Id like to travel extensively and 
also to earn my living this way. Can 
you suggest any fields in which I can 
find a career -traveling?—R. H., West 
Hollywood, Florida. 


A. There are many career openings 
for girls as well as boys. Qualified 
nurses and school teachers, as well as 
missionaries, can find many career op- 
portunities abroad. 


Q. I'd like to become a lab tech- 
nician or a scientist working with germs. 
Can I apply for enrollment in college 
when I’m a sophomore?—M. T., Savan- 
nah, Ga. 


A. Your school library will very likely 
have catalogues of local colleges. Study 
them to find the two or three colleges 
best suited to you. We recommend lo- 
cal junior and other colleges if you 
want to save money by living at home. 
Apply for admission at three or four 
colleges at the beginning of your senior 
year in high school. There are big op- 
portunities in science careers for both 
boys and girls, and more scholarships 
are being made available, too. 





BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 
HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticions are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
Les Dept. 9S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. ou 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 


kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 


and prof 
e Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 


THE ABC SHORTHAND 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But 
because SPEEDWRITING shorthand is written 
with the simple ABC's, it’s better, EASIER, 
FASTER to learn! Be ready for a job in 1/2 
the time. Employers prefer SPEEDWRITING’S 


an with the 


SYMBOLS 
USES ABC's 
NO MACHINES S245 soveansie WEE 
There are 450 SPEED- 
schools. nsult your 


fascinating facts about 
write TODAY for FREE 


accuracy——dependability. 
WRITING shorthand 
phone book. For 
“SECRETARYSHIP” 
CAREER book to: 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 3301-8, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








MEDICAL LABORATORY 








ACCREDITED 
MEDICAL , 
TECHNOLOGY |.’ 


One-year co-educational course under per- 

sonal supervision of physicians and hospital 

technicians leading to M.T. registration. 

Request Catalog #11 

Also SPECIAL ACCELERATED COURSES in 

MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE & X-RAY 
Day, Evening and Summer Sessions 

Free Placement Request Catalog #22 


For 28 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept. 




















aw '780 Broadway (at a7 St.) New York 19, N. ‘Y. — 


REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory, X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. fac 
ulty. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes Jan., Apr., 
July, Oct. G.I. Approved. Request 
free catalog indicating school grade. 


Northwest Institute 
of Medical Laboratory Technique 


3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Become a : MEDICAL TECHNICIAN inixs 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 S. 22ND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3. FA 








FREE BOOKLETS are available 
from schools and colleges on 
this page. Write for your copy 
—now. 














THE ARTS 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 








DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE * MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Institute of Art 


proressionat| 


| BUSINESS 


catalogue 
—— 





T1141 EAST BLVD, 
CLEVELAND 6, onto 





Chamberlain 


A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RETAILING 

for Girls of College Age 
High sehool grads: thorough 2-year course 

4 year College grads: oommnireted -year course 

wencneee e PERSONNEL e« DISPLAY 
FASKION PROMOTION e COPY 

On-the-job Training with pay in 

Active social program 

service. Lic 





Boston stores 

Dormitories. Placement 

by Commonwealth Mass. Bd. Educ 
MISS MURIEL C. COX 

ms 90 Marlborough St Boston 16, tend 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 





soorre Stimulating Careers --+rr4 
for Out-of-Door Girls 


H. 8. grade study Floriculture, Landscape Design 
or Agriculture at Jr. College level. 2 yr. course. 
Liberal Arts plus technical training & experience. 
Greenhouses, gardens, farm, 150 acres. Near Phila. 
ane, swimming, tennis, clubs. Social activities. 
ob aid. 


Pa. School of Horticulture 











WALLET Size 22 x 312 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with all 

the “‘extra-special’’ people 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 
‘identification’ needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box s-*10 
Hillside, NJ. 


Need more? 


60 for $2 


in a hurry? Send 25c extra 84 for $3 
for Super-Speed service. MONEY BACK GUARANTER 


HIGH ‘SCHOOL SENIORS 


Beautltel and sos wl and ——* Aine of acders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
end care PPh. 4 heal 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 























For S-P-E-E-D In Erasing! 


You can’t find a better name for quickest, 
cleanest erasing—or a better eraser than 
specially-made Weldon Roberts Eraser JET. 
In convenient, transparent plastic holder. 
Red rubber core for pencil erasing, gray 
rubber for ink and typewriting, green 
rubber for all ball-point writing. Holder 
tip unscrews so eraser stick can be moved 
outward. 
Keep your pen-and-pencil-like Jet Eraser 
with you always. Handy clip holds it se- 
curely in your pocket, keeps it from rolling 
off your desk. If your stationer cannot 
supply you send us 30¢ for each Weldon 
Roberts Jet. (Specify red, gray or green rubber.) 
Use the coupon. 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER Wy 

36% Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. 

Enclosed find 30¢ each for fer Erasers, rubber 

core checked. . 

C) RED () GRAY 0) GREEN 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 























By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


On March 15 the U. S. will issue a 
3¢ commemorative at Ithaca, N. Y., in 
honor of the Garden and Horticultural 
Clubs of America. Below is a list of 
other U. S. stamps for 1958 (date of 
issue in parentheses). This is not the 
complete program; the Post Office De- 
partment soon may announce additional 
stamps. 

Opening of the Brussels Universal 
and International Exhibition (April 15). 

200th anniversary of the birth of 
President James Monroe (April 28). 

100th anniversary of statehood for 
Minnesota (May 11). 

Opening of the Mackinac Straits 
Bridge in Michigan (sometime in June). 

100th anniversary of the completion 
of the Atlantic Cable (August 15). 

Journalism and freedom of the press 
(sometime in September). 

100th anniversary of the Overland 
Mail Service (September 16). 

200th anniversary of the birth of 
Noah Webster (October 16). This stamp 
will be in the “Famous Americans” 
series, 

International Geophysical Year, 1957- 
58 (December 31). 


Canada will issue her first 1958 stamp 
on January 22 at Ottawa, the capital, 
in honor of Canadian newspapers and 
magazines. Canada is expected to re- 
lease at least seven other stamps during 
the year. 


The first U. N. stamp for 1958, be- 
low, honors the newly-formed Inter- 
national Atomic Agency (IAEA). This 
agency hopes to put the atom to work 
for peaceful purposes. The new stamp 
will be issued on February 10 as a 3¢ 
green and an 8¢ blue. You can order 
“ready-made” 3¢ first-day covers on 
official U. N. envelopes from: F. U. N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone, 
N. Y. Each cover costs 20 cents. 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 





with 7) 00 for "as Seana 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3' 
inch photo is made on dovble- 
weight, silk finish, ‘portrait 
poper. We poy postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 








Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free - , oF 
stomps — pay for i in advance, a other 
stamps known as “approvals.” * Each of ‘aone* ‘ap- 
ened ‘ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write yee Gans aap area 50 pee NEw ane 
on the upper 


ing for stamps. If any 
dealer who advertises on this 





COLLECTION of 
EXCITING 


PLUS HIGH VALUE 4 
# BONUS all for only 25¢ 


+ Giant new Czech Boy Scout ft 
Set of > ae Famous Paintings 
G Error 





US: 
Searce High 





* ‘Stam 
° Liberia o pic Set Complete 


th price of 
n complete this collec 
8. Romania Phantom Set Compiete jon). 
10. New Stamp Day Issue 
ALL THE ABOVE og a 48 PAGE STAMP DICTION- 
ARY for only 25c to introduce our bargain approvals. 


.STAMPEX CO. Bor 47-1SC, White Plains, N. Y../ 

















FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 

* All different, from _ Britain’s 

farfiung colonial empire. Catalog value 
50. Free Stamp yoy Approvals. 

end 10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara 
Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 
STAMP 


TERRIFIC sarcain: 


Israel—iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book-——All four offers f i¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada. 


Free-Mint British Colonies _ 
from North Borneo, Caymans, Seychelles, 
Dominica, Papua, New Guinea, Sarawak, 
Brunei, Free with approvals. 

Viking Stamp Co., 11-G Northern Bivd., Great Neck, N.Y. 


10 EACH FoR CERTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES 


Certain indianheads $! — Send 25c for NEW 
. YS) BOOKLET listing coins wanted and prices we pay. 




















. eter coms se. 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely ag Triangle! First American big com- 
I ancer, e 


Gr dol Frec with 
approvals. “Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 
ERE STAMP COLLECTION 

100 different stamps from Eu- 

sone, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
. 3¢ to approval ‘applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 











Missing 

On a ship going to Europe, one of 
the officers got angry about something, 
rushed to the speaking tube, and yelled 
to one of the men below: 

“Is there a blithering idiot at the 
end of this tube?” 

“Not at this end, sir,” came the calm 
reply. 


Ft. Meade Post 


New Kind of Flul 


Two teen-age girls have frequent 
sisterly squabbles over the chore of 
doing dishes. After a recent family din- 
ner, Linda complained, “Gee, Mom, I 
don’t feel so good. I’ve got a headache 
and I just ache all over.” 

Her sister, expressing mock concern, 
shouted, “Hurry, call the doctor. She’s 
got the Lazy-atic flu!” 


Capper’s Weekly 


Small Loss 

A storekeeper in a small village in 
Scotland was being consoled by a neigh- 
bor on the loss of most of his merchan- 
dise in a fire. 

“Did you 
neighbor. 

“Not as much as I would have done 
a few days ago,” was the reply. “I'd 
just marked my prices down twenty-five 
per cent.” 


asked the 


lose much?” 


Tit-Bits, London 


Particular 


In one of Boston’s larger department 
stores, a fussy little old lady was mak- 
ing a prolonged selection at the per- 
fume counter. She had the poor sales- 
woman almost at her wit’s end as she 
hesitated, questioned, selected, dis- 
carded, and selected again. 

Finally she narrowed the selections 
down to Apple Blossom perfume, but 
before she made her purchase, wanted 
to know, “What kind of apple trees were 


used. Baldwin or MacIntosh?” 
Coronet 


Commandment 

A Quaker was worried by the theft 
of apples from her orchards, not be- 
cause she begrudged the loss of the 
fruit, but because she was concerned 
for the souls of the pilferers. She re- 
solved the matter to everybody’s satis- 
faction by placing a large basket of 
apples outside her house with a poster 
which read at the top, “Thou shalt not 


steal,” and at the bottom, “Help thy- 


» 
self. 
Friendly Anecdotes (Harper & Bros.) 





Wrong Catch 


The three duck hunters had just 
beached their boat when they spotted 
the game warden bearing down on 
them. One of them leapt out of the 
boat and ran down the beach with the 
officer in hot pursuit. After a long chase, 
the hunter gave up and the warden 
demanded to see his license. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
the angry officer. “Why did you run 
from me? The duck season is open and 
you have the proper license.” 

“The other two fellows didn’t have,” 


answered the hunter triumphantly. 
The X-change 


31 


Dittol 


According to an executive of the Bank 
of England, all employees are required 
to sign in when they come to work each 
morning, and, if late, to write down the 
reason. 

During bad weather, the reason is 
generally “fog”’—written in by the first 
arrival, with those who come in after- 
wards simply putting ditto marks. 

One morning the first tardy gentle- 
man printed carefully under the excuse 
column, “Wife had twins.” 

On the next 18 lines, the late arrivals 


dutifully noted “ditto.” 
American Weekly 





Give Cuticura a chance 
to give you lovelier skin 


You take no chances when you try 
Cuticura ... hundreds of doctors, thou- 
sands of men, women, teen agers from 
all over the world report sensational re- 


| sults. See for yourself how much softer, 


smoother, brighter your skin can be 


| when you give it the full treatment. 
| That means— 


1. Lather-massage a full minute twice 


daily with mild, super- 
emollient Cuticura Soap. 
Thrilling improvement 
begins almost at once. 


Cuticura has said for years 


2. Smooth on creamy Cuticura Oint- 
ment nightly. Notice how it softens and 
gently stimulates as it eliminates 
blackheads, helps relieve dryness and 
pimples. Yes, Cuticura improves your 
skin as it helps clear it up. 
3. Apply greaseless, fast-acting Cuticura 
Medicated Liquid during the day to 
trouble spots to cleanse antiseptically— 
soothe instantly—remove excess oiliness 
—check blemish-spreading bacteria— 
speed healing—cool and refresh your 
skin. At leading drug counters. , — 
a 


< PS 

>" Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 
7 


Wishing won't help your skin, Cuticura will 
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fi. THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The type of shampoo you use is important in 
caring for your hair. There are three Breck ; JOHN H. BRECK, ING. DEPT S 


RRECK 


: 115 DWIGHT ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 


hair, another is for oily hair and a third is I enclose 25¢ for samples of 
for normal hair. It is easier to keep your whe These Breck Ghamgte 
hair lovely if you select the shampoo for ; Name_ 
your own individual hair condition. Send {| Address 
} ae ce, agree} Aone ema | 25¢ for a package containing a sample ; City and State 
Dry Normal Oily of each of the three Breck Shampoos. 


JOHN H BRECK INC . MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ° SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
NE W Yort« CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . OTTAWA CANADA 











PRO AND CON: 


Should Schools Adopt 


YES! 


By EDMUND H. THORNE 


Supt. of Schools 
West Hartford, Conn. 


HE reluctance of organized teacher groups to consider 

the merit pay question has, in my opinion, been one of 
the chief deterrents to the development of truly professional 
salary levels. It is understandable why teachers should hesi- 
tate, for past experience has not been too encouraging. Past 
failure, however, should not be used as an excuse for dis- 
missing the problem. Rather, it should serve as a challenge 
to the profession. The problem is complicated, but we 
should be able to examine it with an open mind through 
continuing research and study. 

To claim that merit-type schedules are undesirable and 
that they cannot be fairly administered, is to ignore the 
facts, for there are a few school systems that are pioneering 
in this extremely controversial field with considerable suc- 
cess. They need to be encouraged by the organized pro- 
fession, for through their efforts, it is hoped that improved 
salary schedules and satisfactory evaluation techniques will 
emerge. 

Contrary to popular opinion, merit schedules in these 
communities have not fomented jealousy nor made _ for 
unhappy relations between teacher and administrator. In 
fact, recognition of superior service through salary differ- 
entials has often improved morale. In many cases, it has 
been possible to achieve considerably higher salary levels 
than would otherwise have been possible. 

In our own system, superior teachers have been given 
“merit” increments for more than 25 years. Four years ago, 
we extended the plan to include teachers at maximum, by 
making it pessible for those rendering outstanding service 
to earn three additional steps of $500 each. These people 
are known as “career” teachers. This feature of our schedule 
has been well accepted by our staff. It has even greater 
support today from the teachers and Board of Education 
than when it was originally adopted on a “try-out” basis 
in 1953. We recognize that the plan is not perfect and can 
still be improved, but our teachers would not want to see 
it discarded. 

In my opinion, the conventional salary schedule based 
solely on preparation and years of service served a useful 
purpose in the 1920's by eliminating differentials based on 
position and sex. I believe we have now reached sufficient 
maturity as a profession to take the next step by rewarding 
unusual service. By so doing, we will be able to lift the 
ceiling of opportunity and make it possible to pay some of 


(Continued on page 10-T) 


the Merit Pay System? 


NO! 


By ERIC RHODES 


Salary Consultant 
National Education Assn. 


N OUR English language many words have built-in good 

or bad connotations. “Merit” is a “good” word. Therefore 
many people, on first hearing about so-called merit pay 
plans for teachers, assume that such plans must be desirable. 

But the great majority of school systems which try plans 
for paying different salaries to teachers of similar training 
and experience soon abandon them. The number of school 
districts reporting such plans was 20.4 per cent of those 
surveyed by the National Education Association in 1939. 
In 1957 it fell to 7 per cent. 

Studies conducted in this field have not revealed a satis- 
factory objective method of rating teachers. The many 
personal factors inherent in most existing rating plans raise 
the possibility of rater bias, lack of adequate data for rating, 
or incompetence in the rater. Teachers have fought hard to 
remove political factors from their work. They see rating 
proposals as potential wedges for a return to the individual 
bargaining and “secret salary” practices of the past. 

Rating plans are often proposed on the premise that they 
will encourage competition and thereby improve instruction. 
Improved instruction would, indeed, be the only valid 
reason for such a plan. I know of no evidence to show that 
the isolated factor of “merit” pay improves a school’s over-all 
quality of instruction. 

I submit that improved quality may better be achieved 
in the school system which: 1. Adopts an adequate salary 
schedule. 2. Screens applicants carefully. 3. Has a carefully 
supervised probationary period. 4. Has a program of crea- 
tive supervision to develop strengths, improve weaknesses, 
and inspire team effort from teachers. 5. Recognizes out- 
standing service through individual and group approbation. 

The teacher is not in competition with his fellow teacher. 
In cooperation with his fellow teachers, he is engaged in the 
high calling of helping to develop the abilities of our 
nation’s children. His is a profession of service, not of cut- 
throat competition, not of vying for favor or of scheming 
for personal gain. 

Besides, we know in education that grades and other 
extrinsic motivations are the least effective, not the most 
effective, motivating forces. 

No one plans to become rich in this profession. But 
teachers expect a fair and adequate salary for the position 
of teacher in the school system where they are employed. 
Such a fair and adequate salary will make it possible for 

(Continued on page 10-T) 








See EUROPE 


Request Reservation NOW 
8 Countries — 46 Days 
N. Y.—N. Y. $1080.00 
Departure Mid-June 1958 

Travel arrangements by Brownell Tours. 

For additional Information & Reservations 


Contact Tour Escort: 


Miss ELSIE MAY PETERS 


2763 Linden Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


or 
World Travel Service, Knoxville, Tenn. 








New Anthology Text 


For Teachers, Students, Directors, 
Designers, Technicians 


PLAYS FOR PLAYERS 
AND GUIDE TO PLAY PRODUCTION 


Unique compilation of 17 successful short 
plays plus numerous production aids. 


Clothbound, $4; Paperbound, $3. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $2100 


EUROPE (3 trips), AROUND AFRICA, 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA, RUSSIA, 
MIDDLE EAST. 9th season 


WRITE: PROF. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


H. S. TARBELL 
EASTON, PA. 





| is not without its hazards. 














AROUND xe WORLD "1398 


Sy ov oom $1998. Japan & Orient from poee. 
spend less. Write for booklet 6 


5) 
EWTODE 60 onion sig 


Motor trips from $685 incl. steamer. Also col 
lege credit trips. No greater value anywhere. 
Ask Your Travel Agent 
a For the Young of all Ages” 
WORLD TRAVEL, INC.545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, Dept. L, MU 2-6544 
Summer 1958 


Conducted Tours 


EU RO PE 15-18 countries 


By ship: 63 days in Europe, $1249; 49 days, $1077. 
By air: 60 days, $1323. De-luxe bus & Ist class rail. 
Write 





Excelient accommodations Economy prices 
KNIGHT TOURS (5-T) 

Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 

(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 

P. 0. BOX 350 NORTHFIELD, MINN. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly. 
Pty meg poten BOOK [uauseens, mee. 

. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 























SHOULD SCHOOLS ADOPT THE MERIT PAY SYSTEM? 





YES 
By EDMUND H. THORNE 


our outstanding teachers salaries com- 
parable to the best in other professions. 

To embark on a merit pay schedule 
Success de- 
pends upon a favorable climate. It 
takes a genuine professional attitude on 
the part of the staff and good relations 
between administration and staff. The 
personnel policies involving initial se- 


| lection, assignment, evaluation, oppor- 


tunities for professional growth and 
promotion must be of the highest order. 

The basic schedule must provide a 
fair and equitable scale, with regular 


| increments and normal maximums equal 
to or better than other school systems. 


“Merit” or “career” payments should 


| be something over and beyond. These 


differentials should be large enough to 
make them worth the effort and com- 
mensurate with the value placed on 
superior service. Token awards will not 
suffice. 

As we improve our techniques of 
evaluation and administration, I predict 
that more school systems will adopt 
schedules which incorporate some pro- 


Continued from page 9-T 


vision for rewarding those who render 
superior service. This will have a healthy 
effect on the profession. Considerably 
higher pay scales will result. Some day 
merit salary schedules may become as 
universally accepted as the single salary 
schedule of today. 


NO 
By ERIC RHODES 


the teacher to turn loose his talents on 
the job at hand—to work to the best of 
his ability, with encouragement and 
help from a type of supervision which 
is creative, not inspection-centered. 

A teacher is expected to grow in 
competence, in responsibility, and in 
leadership in working for the over-all 
goals of the school. But such growth, 
many educators believe, can best be 
achieved through cooperative evalua- 
tion, through inspirational leadership, 
through good working conditions, 
through a nurturing of the team spirit 
within the faculty, and through group 
pride in individual accomplishments. 

If the teacher can’t respond to these, 
who is to believe a few dollars a month 
can change his character? 





NEWS 





Continued from page 6-T 


should show evidence of ability, re- 
search and originality. 


Don’t Miss... 


The Teacher's Federal Income Tax 
Guide, by Madaline Kinter Remmlein. 
It’s the only tax guide prepared exclu- 
sively for educators. Write Channel 
Press, 159 Northern Boulevard, Great 
Neck, N.Y. (paper bound, $2.00). 

You Can Get Into College, by T. 
Leslie MacMitchell, John M. Duggan, 
and John F. Gummere, in the Fall 
1957 “College Board Review.” There 
are only about 40 colleges and univer- 
sities to which admission is relatively 
difficult—most of them the “prestige” 
colleges. The rest are looking for stu- 
dents. Write College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 425 West 117th Street, New 
York 27, N.Y. (50 cents). 


In Brief 


>American Legion has switched its long- 
standing position regarding instruction 
about Communism in schools. The vet- 
erans’ organization now calls for schools 
to provide “suitable courses designed 
to deepen the understanding of loy- 
alty to American democratic ideals and 


institutions and to expose the fallacies 
of Communism.” 


> New York City’s Board of Education is 
cracking down on slow readers. Starting 
this year, elementary school principals 
will be allowed to use their discretion 
in promoting or leaving back pupils two 
years behind in their reading levels. 
Most likely failures: sixth graders—who 
read at fourth grade level—won’t go on 
to junior high; eighth graders—with 
sixth grade reading levels—won’t go on 
to high school. 

>U.S. Education Commissioner Law- 
rence Derthick gave the nation’s first 
televised annual report on education 
via Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany network last month. 

PAlong the education news beat: 
Herman Allen, formerly of the Asso- 
ciated Press, is new education editor of 
“Newsweek.” Jeanne Rogers, education 
writer for the “Washington Post and 
Times Herald,” is new managing editor 
of NEA’s National School Public Rela- 
tions Association. 


>Otis C. Hatton, retired Akron (Ohio) 
school superintendent, died last month. 
He was 71. 


PRegistration is open for annual student 
contest on knowledge about United Na- 
tions. Top prize for students: $500 or 
trip to Europe. Write American Assn. 
for U.N., 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 17. 
Deadline is Feb. 14. 





Teleguide, 
jor 
CONQUEST 


Tracing Dramatic 
Achievements 
in Science 


HE second of the “Con- 
quest” series goes on the air Sunday, 
Jan. 19 (5:00-6:00 p.m., EST, CBS-TV). 
Those who watched the Dec. 1 broad- 
that this 
represents an honest effort to bring the 


program 


cast realize unique series 


excitement of scientific discovery to 

the attention of a wide audience. 
The ten hour-long 

by the 


“Conquest” pro- 
Monsanto 
Chemical Company, have been planned 
with the advice of the American Asso- 
Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the National Research 
One of the aims of “Conquest’”—perhaps 


grams, sponsored 


ciation for the 
Council. 


the most important because of recent 


make 
attractive to young people. 

The Jan. 19 program will consist of 
these parts: 


1. With 


events—is to careers in science 


Eric Sevareid as host, Dr. 
Gerard Kuiper, director of the Mc- 
Donald Observatory in Fort Davis, 
Texas, discusses the following: various 
theories, including his own, of the evo- 
lution of the solar system; the physical 
conditions on the planet Mars; evolu- 


tion and geophysics of the moon; the 
of the universe”—simi- 


“homogeneity 
larity of physical conditions and _ phe- 
nomena among celestial bodies. 

2. Dr. H. Julian Allen, chief of the 
high-speed research division of the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, Moffett 
Field, Calif., tells reporter Bill Downs 
which led to the de- 
velopment of blunt noses for missiles. 


of experiments 


3. Reporter Pat Trese, reporting from 
the Antarctic, brings us up-to-date on 
the work being done there by scientists 
as part of the IGY project—i.e., cosmic 
ray observations, seismic echo sound- 
ings, Special World Interval, or SWI, 
alerts, ete. 

4. The show will originate from the 
IGY world warning center at Ft. Bel- 
voir, Va., where Eric Sevareid will show 
how a special, worldwide, solar obser- 
vation program is put into operation 
following “sunspots.” The scientific in- 
terest in and meaning of Special World 
Intervals will be conveyed by a leading 
IGY scientist. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


Most of us know from classroom ex- 
perience that the value to students of 


Five stage rocket is fired from site at Wallops Island, Va. Tests enable rocket- 
men to learn about aerodynamic heating and problems of high speed flight. 


filmed science material, whether viewed 
at home or in school, depends on the 
extent to which the viewers have been 
prepared for the visual lessons. Unless 
a TV program happens to come exactly 
on time as far as a course of study is 
concerned, a good deal of its usefulness 
to the students will be lost. There is, 
we all know, a distinct difference be 
tween seeing a “show” and sitting on 
the edge of one’s chair waiting for a 
troublesome idea to be cleared up. 
For this reason it is suggested that 
the topics listed above be brought to 
the attention of the class a few days 
before the broadcast. The material is 
inherently interesting and there are al- 
ways students anxious to talk or argue 
about what they think they 


know. Many teachers get good results 


know Or 


in terms of interest and enthusiasm by 


staving on the sidelines of the dis- 
cussion at this time. Later there will be 
time for correction and adjustment of 
ideas. 

lively 


Possible questions to get a 


classroom discussion under way are: 

1. Why do some scientists believe 
life exists on the planet Mars? Why do 
they so often speak of life on Mars 
rather than on other planets? How long 
would it take to reach Mars in an arti- 
ficial satellite? 

2. Which will fall to the earth faste1 
from a height of 150,000 feet—a needle- 
shaped missile or one with a blunt nose? 
Can a missile fall through the atmos- 
phere without burning up like a meteor? 
Why is there no “burn-up” problem 
when a missile leaves the earth? 

3. How cold does it get at the South 
Pole in winter? How deep is the ice in 
Antarctica? (See New York Times, 
Dec. 9, p. 1.) What would happen to 
coastal cities if a small increase in aver- 
age world temperature should cause the 
ice near the poles to melt? 


ADVERTISEMENT 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


Matters about which there was un 
certainty or even argument before the 
program had been seen may now be 
Are there definite 


some cases doubts 


reviewed. answers 


still 
persist and it will be necessary to refer 


now? In may 
students to books or magazines. 
Teachers may now insist on good o1 
accurate definitions of terms about 
which many were probably vague be 
Here are 


fore the telecast a few 


bilities: 


possi 


ICBM 
IRBM 


solar flares 


protoplanets 

lic hens 

nebular hypothesis 
spectroscope aurora borealis 


Milky Way 


yt il iXy 


vurora australis 
Cosmic Trays 
supersonics seismograph 
ionosphe r¢ 

SWI or Spec ial World 


Interval 


re-¢ ntry speed 
Mach number 


NOTE: Films of the Conquest tele 


cast are now available on request for 
local outlet of 
seTVICe Re 


made on school sta 


from 
Talking 


quests should be 


free loan 


Modern 


your 
Picture 


tionery. 


Suggested Reading 


Operation DeepFreeze, by Dutfrel 
Harcourt Brace, 1957). 
The Conquest of Space, by Bonestall 
Chesley and Ley, (Viking, 1956 
The Changing Universe, by 
(Random House, 1956) 

The Making of a Moon, by Clarke 
(Harper, 1957). 

The Exploration of Mars, by Ley and 
Von Braun, (Viking, 1956). 

IGY Issue of Senior Scholastic, Junior 
Scholastic and World Week, Oct. 25 
1957. 


Pteiftey 


—Harry Sootin 





Shaving JYime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


Many meetings at the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (see Scho- 
lastic Teacher, Dec. 13, 1957) were 
of great interest to teachers in the ele- 
mentary field. Since reporting on all 
is impossible, two have been selected 
for their real value to teachers in the 
primary and middle grades. 


Children Learn to Write 


Chairman—Norine Orland. 

Symposium—Marjorie Marx, Myrtle 
Murray, Lillian Gore, Mildred McFar- 
land, Barbara Hartsig, Mary Porinda. 

1. A rich, stimulating, interesting 
environment made by the teachers and 
the children is important in fostering 
writing. 

2. An understanding teacher who 
can see the good in children’s writings 
is essential. 

3. It is wise not to stress spelling, 
punctuation, and handwriting at the 
beginning of the year. 

4. Each child needs an audience for 
his writing. 

5. Reading aloud to children is an 


important part of the creative environ- 
ment. 

6. Take time to enjoy any beauty— 
a snowfall, the autumn leaves. 

7. Boys and girls should be free to 
write normally and joyously. 

8. Help students build the concept 
that they can use this mode of expres- 
sion. 

9. Let the seat work go at times and 
help boys and girls write. 

10. Respect the creative efforts of 
each child. 

11. To write a first sentence as a 
group sometimes gives all children a 
start. 

12. Let them keep folders or books 
of their own stories. 

13. Have the high potential child 
study the effects of writing and accept 
a moral responsibility for what he 
writes. 

14. Boys and girls should be able to 
see their writings “published.” They 
can be duplicated, put into various 
kinds of class collections, as well as 
sent home. Some Boards of Education 
publish books made up of children’s 
work. 


Choral Speaking 


Chairman—Mrs. Alvina Treut Bur- 
rows, 

May Hill Arbuthnot—Speaker. 

A verse choir is like a singing group 
in that it is made up of several groups 
of voices. The low rich voice and the 
high sweet ones are blended by the 
middle group. In the kindergarten- 
primary area you lay the foundation 
for later speech work by letting them 
explore and experiment with verse. 

There is danger in having the group 
hit the metric beat too hard. If this 
happens, stop them and ask them to 
say the words sensibly. Experiment 
with letting children say the chorus 
lines while you say the narrative. 

Children discover that poetry can 
walk, run, skip, or gently swing. Some 
verse will lend itself to unison work, 
other to dialogue. 

All the time that you are helping 
children experiment with their voices 
and verse, read better poetry to them. 
Get the feel of poetry under their 
tongues. Work for precise beginnings 
and crisp brisk endings. 


After the Holidays 


Did I ever teach them fractions? 
Did they once know how to spell? 
Will they ever settle down again? 
They've forgotten—but oh well, 
With no holiday excitement 
Studies should begin to perk 
For January is a month 
Made for good hard work. 
—Mary Lee I. TEAcH 
Anyschool, U.S.A. 








At Our 
=| Corner 








33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


N this space in the Scholastic Teacher 

issue of December 6 we called atten- 
tion to the new “continuation card” to 
be mailed early this month to all first 
(fall) semester subscribers. The con- 
tinuation card provides for extension or 
revision of a one-semester order to 
cover the remainder of the school year. 

Knowing the efficiency of the U. S. 
Post Office (even in the turbulent after- 
math of this biggest of holiday seasons), 
we feel reasonably confident that all 
one-semester subscribers have by now 





“IN LINCOLN’S HAND” 


For your Lincoln's Birthday program, a selection 
ef inspiring documents eg Lincoin’s 
historical career. Reproduced from the originals 
in the Library of Congress, they include: Lin- 
coin’s Autobiography, Emancipation Prociamation, 
Gettysburg Address (2 drafts), Second Inaugural 
Address, stimulating notes on the background of 
each document, and a rare pheteorage. pty Ag 
copies $.75, 10 copies $7.00, 50 copies $30. 

100 copies $50.00. Descriptive letter on request. 


THE BOOKSTON CO., Box 176, Monsey, N. Y. 








received the continuation card, to- 
gether with a letter from Executive 
Editor Jack K. Lippert. So that our 
procedures will be perfectly clear to 
first-semester subscribers, here —as a 
double safeguard—are a few words of 
explanation: 


> First, if you wish to continue receiv- 
ing the same number of subscriptions 
delivered to you during the first semes- 
ter, you need only check the box pro- 
vided and return the postage-free card. 
Thus there will be no interruption in 
your order. 


> Or, if you anticipate a change in the 
number of student subscriptions re- 
quired for the second semester, you 
may indicate the revision on a separate 
line provided on the card for that pur- 
pose. We ask that in doing this you note 
both the first-semester quantity and the 
revised quantity desired for the second 
semester. 


In either case, your right to revise 
the quantity of your order later is in no 
way impaired. It has always been our 
policy to accept further revisions up 


to three weeks after delivery of the first 
issue of the semester, and the continua- 
tion card changes nothing in that re- 
gard. We ask only that you return the 
card to us as promptly as possible, so 
that we may serve you speedily and 
efficiently. 

Together in the envelope with con- 
tinuation card and letter you'll find 
what we call a “pass-along” card. It 
was inspired some years ago by the 
suggestion of a long-standing subscriber 
that regular users of Scholastic Maga- 
zines are best qualified to introduce 
new teachers to our materials. We have 
included the “pass-along” card ever 
since in mailings to regular subscribers; 
a similar card was mailed last month 
to all annual, or schoolyear, subscribers. 

Perhaps there are teachers in your 
school who would enjoy using one or 
another of the Scholastic Magazines 
during the spring semester. If so, we 
should be most grateful for an oppor- 
tunity to welcome them as subscribers. 


President and Publisher 





FILMS FOR 


Elementary Language Arts 


ANY new films this season offer ex- 

citing possibilities for elementary 
class use. Such films can help you 
lead your class into oral and written 
composition, dramatizations, and addi- 
tional reading. 

rhese films fall into three groups 
social studies, science, and attitude de- 
velopment. The possibilities in using 
good films of this type are limited only 
by the needs of your class and you 
own Ingenuity. 

People of the Western Shore (20 
mins., color, Churchill-Wexler) is a fine 
example of social studies plus attitudes. 
Shows typical industries and workers 
from southern California to Washing 
ton, following the big highway north. 
Covers orange groves, tuna fishing, oil 
fields, truck 
ards, lumbering. Major stress is on in- 


farmers, freighters, orch- 


terdependence—each worker producing 
something useful to others, in turn us- 
ing things produced elsewhere. (Grades 
5, 6.) 

Winter in Canada (18 mins., National 
Film Board of Canada) shows how win 
ter affects the lives of two Canadian boys 

Peter in a Quebec 
and his cousin, Julian, on a ranch in the 
Alberta foothills. Pleasant motivation 
for further study of Canada, or of win- 


Laurentian town 


ter problems in many different coun- 


tries and localities. (Grades 3, 4.) 


Buildings of Mud—Adobe (11 mins., 


Young America) covers the long history 
of mud buildings from ancient 
to the present. (Grades 5, 6.) 
Indian Family of Long Ago (14 
mins., B&W, EBF) 
many daily activities of a Sioux family, 


times 


color OI shows 
with excellent basic and human mate- 
rial about the buffalo culture of the 
plains. (Grades 3, 4.) 

Life of a Philippine Family (11 mins., 
color or B&W, Coronet) depicts typi- 
cal daily activities of a farm family in 
the Philippines of today. (Grades 3, 4.) 

Firehouse Dog (10 mins., color, Film 
is a charming story of 
Dalmatian, and all about 


Associates) 
Freckles, a 
firemen. 

One of the films is 
Animal Friends (10 mins., color, Film 
Associates). Although designed for the 
lower levels, it is so delightful that even 
high schoolers could enjoy it. Shep, a 
big white dog, and Kitten are 
friends. We see them play, eat, and rest 
together. While Shep naps, Kitten wan- 
ders off, meeting a_ toad, tortoise, 
gopher, owl, and rabbit. Wonderful op- 
portunity for study of pet animals, and 
for discussion of character traits such 
as consideration, helpfulness, and _ re- 
spect for privacy. 

Animals in Autumn (11 mins., color 


nicest scence 


good 


or B&W, EBF) is probably the best 
study of changes in animal life by seas- 
ons that I've long time. 
Marvelous photography shows birds 
and animals preparing for winter. 

The Weather Station (10 
Young America) introduces pupils to 
weather forecasting, basic instruments, 


seen for a 


mins., 


and procedures. Johnny and his siste1 
Jean visit their neighbor at the weathe: 
station where he works. The great im- 
portance of accurate forecasts to many 
people and industries is pointed out. 
Film with the 
their own simple weather station. (Mid 


ends children making 
dle grades.) 
Coronet has two new films for lowe 


level B&W or 
color). Bushy the Squirrel is the 


science (all 11 mins., 
most 
fun and contains the most interesting 
material. We meet squirrels and other 
woods animals. Your pupils will learn 
the need for patience, kindness, and 
gentleness in handling animals. We Ex- 
plore the Woodland takes two children 
to the 


They see 


woods with their grandfather 


many plants and animals, 
learning basic facts about conservation 
ind natural beauty 

Allan Is My Brother (11 mins., color, 
Churchill-Wexler) is the best film for 


attitude development I've ever seen. It 


deals with sibling relations, and is de 
signed specifically for the lower grades 
In fact, this is so good that it could also 
be used effectively 
older groups. A story, in which mother 
needs the help of Karen, about 11, in 
Allan, perhaps 3 01 


with considerably 


caring for brothe: 
1 years old. Your class will get a bette: 
understanding, along with Karen, ol 
what it means to be a family, with each 
member helping the others. Charming 
warm and human, this provides a de 
lightful way for your class to discuss 
family relationships. 

Coronet’s Beginning Responsibility: 
Other People’s Things (10 mins 
or B&W). A class draws pictures about 


color 
ways to take care of school property 
articles, care for bor 


Much 


excellent discussion. 


returning lost 


rowed articles. motivation for 


VERA FALCONER 


Sources: Churchill-Wexler Productions 
S01 North Seward St Los Angeles 38 
Calif.; Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
So. Water St., Chicago 1, Ill; Encyclopas 
dia Britinnica Films, Wilmette, IL; Film 
Associates of California 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calit.; Na 
tional Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 20; Young America Films 
rext-Film Dept., McGraw-Hilll Book Co 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 





Records 
and lapes_ 47 


THE CANNONSVILLE STORY (12- 
inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.95 list, $5.35 
to schools, Folkways Records, 117 West 
{6th Street, N. Y. C.) 


ed 





4 small village called Cannonsville 
in upper New York State will soon be 
blotted out by a flood to 
help assuage New York City’s voracious 
demands. Something else will 
also be inundated—a way of life of the 
people of the Delaware River valley. It 
that this off- 

the words of local in- 


man-made 


water 


is their is told on 
beat 
habitant Bob Gregory, and in the music 
of a local fiddler. 

Between the 
Gregory 
of his ancestors (before:the timber was 
“cut over’), nostalgic courting days, 
childhood pranks like “skunkin’ up” a 
teacher’s desk, a first suit. In 
all, emerges a picture of the related- 
ness of the people to the land—much 
as Pare Lorentz achieves in his un- 
forgettable film The River. 

Your youngsters will find most of 
Cannonsville Story compelling listening. 


story 
record in 


folk-music pieces, 


reminisces about lush forests 


SC hool 


Use The Cannonsville Story, along with 
Lorentz film, to get across the concept 
of ecology.—STANLEY SOLOMON, Nott 


Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON (12 
inch LP, 33 1/3 rpm, $5.95 list, $5.50 
to schools. Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth 
York 16, N. Y.) 


Avenue, Neu 


Read by Dame Sybil Thorndike and 
Sir Lewis Casson, this dis attempts to 


represent Tennyson’s most popular 


poems as well as to encompass the 
variety of their subject matter. “Tears, 
Idle Tears” and “Crossing the Bar” an 
swer to the category of perennial popu 
larity, while “The Lady of Shalott” and 
“Merlin and the 


Tennyson’s use of the 


Gleam” represent 
Arthurian ro 
mances; “Ulysses,” his interest in classi 
cal sources. There are nine selections 
in all, including eight cantos from “In 
Memoriam.” 


Thorndike 


are appropriate and effective, although 


As readers, and Casson 
at times, perhaps, too intense for aver 
age high school consumption. 

Others in Caedmon’s series of literary 
worth 
the English literature teacher include 
Browning, Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley.—Auprey Hopcins, Champaign 
(Il.) Public Schools. 


masterpieces investigation by 
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for Scholastic Teacher's 1!Oth Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 





















Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! This is your 


last chance to win some folding money 
just by putting your travel adventures 
on paper! By entering our 10th Annual 
Travel Story Awards contest, you may 
win $100 (or one of 11 other big 
prizes) and have your story published 
in Scholastic Teacher. So whether you 
roamed the wilds of Tibet looking for 
the Abominable Snowman or spent a 
week tracking moose in the Maine 
woods, send us your story! 


WHO'S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librar- 
ians, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send black- 
and-white phetos taken on your trip, if 
you have duplicates. Do not send slides 
or any pictures which are irreplaceable. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Sheaffer’s new cartridge-type pen and 
matching pencil. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1958. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. Send your manu- 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash prizes 
become the property of Scholastic 
Teacher. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelopes. Start 
working on your travel story this week. 
No entry blank is needed. 








NEW CATALOGUE OF 


Ls 


ROW, PETERSON : COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Free to WRITERS 


+ a 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-12 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


all groups 
.--all occasions 











FUE 
MATERIALS 


—..1. BOOKSTON CO., p. 12-T 
Descriptive literature on Abraham Lincoln 
material 

—..2. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 6-T 
Literature on rail travel in Britain 

—_..3. ELSIE MAY PETERS WORLD TRAVEL, 
. 10-7 
Information on tours 

__.4. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
p. 5-T 
Film guides 
5. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 14-T 
Brochure 

—_..6. KNIGHT TOURS, p. 10-T 


Information on tours 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——J. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE TOURS, p. 10-T 
Information on summer tours 

—.8. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, pp. 
-T 


— "Miracle of Modern Chemistry” 
—__List of teaching ai 


—___.9. ROW PETERSON, p. 14-T 
Catalog of plays 


—_.10. SITA TOURS, p. 10-T 
Booklet 6 about tours 


——I11. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
Pp. 
Catalog of educational filmstrips 


Please Print 














Nome___ - Grade 
School__ No. of Pupils 
Address 

City Zone State 





This coupon valid for two months. Jan. 10, 1958 















Beautiful Words: When asked for the 
two most beautiful words in the Eng- 
lish language, Dorothy Parker replied, 
“check enclosed.” 


Washingtonese: “In conference.” (I 
don’t know where he is.) 

“You will remember.” (You have for- 
gotten, or never knew, nor do I.) 

“Transmitted to you.” (You hold the 
bag awhile. I’m tired.) 

“It is recommended.” (We don’t think 
it will work but you go ahead and stick 
your neck out anyhow.)—David Brink- 
ley. 


Sportscasting: This is one of our 
favorite instances of lack of reference. 
(English classes like it.) “Di Maggio is 
backing, backing—to the wall—his head 
hits it—it drops to the ground—he picks 
it up and throws it to third.” 


The Malady Lingers On: In correct- 
ing autobiographies in my ninth grade 
English classes, I found that my stu- 
dents had relatives suffering from “ro- 
mantic fever” and “hopping cough.”— 
Muriel Sheppard, Beecher H. S., Flint, 
Mich. 


Male Call: The new school teacher 
was male, young, not bad looking and— 
best of all—single. When the school 
board head appraised the situation, he 
took the newcomer aside. “I want you 
to know,” he said, “that we have several 
very charming and eligible young 
women teachers in our school.” The 
new teacher nodded gravely. “Thank 
you. I'll try to not let it bother me one 
bit.”—Sallie Bristow, Mattoon, IIl. 


Silent Cal: A wit of the time called 
Coolidge “the still life of the party.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 














Collier's 
“You've decided to fire who 
from the English department?” 











All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


See Henry B. Maloney’s “The Huntley- 
Brinkley Report Card: A Plus” in “The 
Humanities Today,” section of “Clearing 
House” (January, 1957) for a way of ap- 
proaching a comparative study of news- 
casters and public affairs programs, a 
checklist of which follows: 


TV SERIES 


Sundays, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) U.N. in Ac- 
tion: Timely themes geared to U.N. de- 
liberations, with Larry LeSueur. 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face Nation. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know. Celebrities are interviewed. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look Here: Mar- 
tin Agronsky interviews a celebrity. 

4:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) College News 
Conference. (Interviews.) 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Open Hearing. 

Weekdays, 6:45 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley, News. 
(CBS-TV) Douglas Edwards, News. 

7:15 a.m. (ABC-TV) John Daly. 


RADIO SERIES 


Sundays, 6:15 p.m. (NBC) Bob Considine. 
(ABC) Paul Harvey. 

6:30 p.m. (ABC) Quincy Howe. 

6:45 p.m. (MBS) Gabriel Heatter. 
(ABC) George E. Sokolsky. 

7:30 p.m. (MBS) Dean Clarence Man- 
ion and news commentary. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC) Erwin Canham. 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) John Flynn. 

11:15 p.m. (CBS) U.N. On Record. 

Weekdays, 6:30 p.m. (ABC) John Daly. 

6:40 p.m. (ABC) Paul Harvey. 

6:45 p.m. (CBS) Lowell Thomas. 

7:00 p.m. (MBS) Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
(ABC) Edward P. Morgan. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC) Morgan Beatty. 
(MBS) Gabriel Heatter. 

7:45 p.m. (NBC) Life and the World: 
Frank Blair narrates stories from Life. 
(CBS) Edward R. Murrow. 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) The World Tonight: 
Reports from world wide correspond- 
ents of the network. 

9:25 p.m. (CBS) Eric Sevareid. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC) John W. Vander- 
cook. AFL-CIO sponsored. 

Wed., 10:30 p.m. (CBS) The Leading 
Question: Interviews about leading is- 
sues. 

10:45 p.m. (ABC) As We See It: AFL- 
CIO series. 

Thur., 10:45 p.m. (ABC) It’s Your Busi- 
ness: NAM series. 

Fri., Jan. 10, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) Reith Lec- 
tures: George F. Kennan in the fifth of 
six lectures on “Russia, the Atom and 
the West,” originally given over the 


12, 1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Catholic Hour: Pulitzer Prize winner 
Paul Horgan’s second in a series of four 
on-location films on “Rome Eternal.” 
“The City of Faith” will describe the 
liberation of the Catholic Church from 
pagan Rome and the influence of cul- 
ture on Western Civilization. Jan. 19: 
“Renaissance Rome” depicts the spirit 


that inspired Michelangelo and his con- 
temporaries. The beauty of the Chris- 
tian Renaissance will be shown in the 
great art treasures of Vatican Palace, 
in Roman buildings, courts and sculp- 
ture. Jan. 26: “Our Moment in Time” 
presents modern Rome and the activi- 
ties of the Vatican today. Series co- 
produced by National Council of Cath- 
olic Men and NBC. 

Thur., 10:05 p.m. (NBC) Family Living 
58: Arlene Francis has become the 
show’s moderator. Experts discuss 
everyday problems. 


Viveca Lindfors stars in 


“Bridge of San 
Luis Rey’’ on DuPont Show of Month, 
Tuesday, Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Jan. 12, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: Physical fitness is the 
theme as Sonny’s friends visit Bonnie 
Prudden School, White Plains, N.Y. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Don Herbert shows Betty Sue how 
handy acids are around the house in 
“Acids in the Kitchen.” Jan. 19: Elec- 
tricity. Jan. 26: Weather. Feb. 2: Sur- 
face Tension. Feb. 9: Astronomy. Feb 
16: Lenses. Feb. 23: Probability. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley Temple's 
Storybook (Premiere): Charlton Hes- 
ton, Claire Bloom and E. G. Marshall 
star in “Beauty and the Beast.” 

Sat., Jan. 18, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Young 
People’s Concerts: The first of four 
telecasts of the New York Philharmonic 
with Leonard Bernstein conducting. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thur., Jan. 9, 8:30 E>. (CBS-TV) Shower 
of Stars: Jack Benny’s guests include 
Tommy Sands, the husband and wife 
musical team of Jo Stafford and Paul 
Weston, the dance duo of Chiquita and 
Johnson—acrobatic ballet dancers, and 
Ed Wynn. Wynn will do a dramatic 


reading and join Jack Benny in a 
humorous skit based on Jack’s efforts 
to sell Tommy Sands a song composed 
years ago by the Waukegan wit. 

Sun., Jan. 12, 10:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: “Leisure and Boredom” is 
the new theme for this book-discussion 
series. Chekov’s “Uncle Vanya” is to- 
day’s book. 

11:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three 
Lewis Freedman’s prize-winning pro- 
gram is profiled in January “Esquire.” 
His immediate programming plans in- 
clude a series on Garcia Lorca; con- 
tinuing analyses of American humorists 
—George “Krazy Kat” Herriman, Harry 
Langdon, and W. C. Fields; “Where the 
Western Begins,” on the psychology of 
the genre’s appeal. Also a program 
“Themes and Variations” attempting to 
show the meaning of artistic forms 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: Wanda 
Landowska, the great harpsichordist, 
speaks of her music and her friendship 
with Tolstoi. Jan. 19: Vannevar Bush 
Jan. 26: Dr. Ernest Jones, close friend 
and biographer of Freud. Feb. 2: Sean 
O’Casey. 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Last Word 
Dr. Bergan Evans confounds both Phi- 
listine and Pharisee in his good hu- 
mored and authoritative baiting of 
guest panelists and viewers on the end- 
less vagaries of the English language 
Many high school and college teachers 
of language and usage have made this 
show assigned viewing. Teachers could 
very well use this volume for questions 
and problems for mock TV shows in 
their own classrooms. You may not be 
able to give away a set of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica for good questions, 
but you can give the next best thing- 
TAB books! 

7:30 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions: Each week two young sing- 
ers compete for cash scholarships and 
nation-wide recognition, possibly con- 
tracts with the Met. 

Mon., Jan. 13, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone 
Hour: Lisa Della Casa, operatic so- 
prano, makes her first appearance, 
singing “Vissi d’arte” from Puccini's 
“Tosca”; Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh!” 
and “Come scoglio immotresta” from 
Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte.” Jan. 20 
Lorin Hollander, 13 year old pianist 
Jan. 27: Nicolai Gedda, Swedish tenor 


DRAMA 


Wed., Jan. 8, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theater: “The Velvet Trap” by David 
Davidson is about an importer of good 
reputation who becomes implicated in 
foreign espionage when he accepts a 
government foreign trade post. 

Thur., Jan. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “The Last Man” starring 
Sterling Hayden and Carolyn Jones 
Jan. 16: “The Eighty Yard Run” 
adapted from an Irwin Shaw short 
story is about a college football hero 
who can never outgrow the memories 
of his days as a campus hero. 

Mon., Jan. 13, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One in Hollywood: “The Other Place,” 
based on a novel by J. B. Priestley. A 
Canadian engineer in a dismal English 
town saves an old man from death; the 
old man takes him to a transformed 
town with witty, gay people; he then 
returns to the dismal town. 

Tues., Jan. 21, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
Pont Show of the Month: Dramatization 
of Thornton Wilder’s “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey.” Study guide next week 

Sun., Jan. 26, 5 p.m. (CBS-TV) Seven 
Lively Arts: “Blast at Centralia, IIl.,” 
dramatic documentary of a 1947 mining 
disaster which took 111 lives. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Jan. 19, 5 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest 
Space, rockets, missiles, and the IGY 
(See Teleguide on page 11-T.) 

Wed., Jan. 22, 8 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas: A 
journey to Africa. (See Teleguide on 
page 2-T.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





v: Her these two filmstrips now for use in February! 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only *6°° each! 


Each filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 


teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8, 


In these trying times, George Washington 
frequently prayed for strength to lead his 
heroic men to final victory. 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington's Birthday, February 22) 


Shows and tells why George Washington was so 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the 
Revolutionary War; the new government. 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton's Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 
teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 








FR E E ! New 1958 Catalog of 
Educational Filmstrips Published 
bythe Society For Visual Education 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips 
Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study 














Society For Visual 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 
Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 





— . —— . 
They also remembered young Abe's eager 
ness to learn. He spent long hours studying 
books on law. 


—— 


“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 


(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
moving progress of our nation in those early years. 


This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as ‘current events” during February. 
No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Busin« poration) 12 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [] money order [1 in the amount of $___ 
for the following postpaid filmstrips 


_— Filmstrip(s) No. F245-2, ‘The Winter at Valley Forge,”’ at $6.50 
(Quantity) each. 


ai Filmstrip(s) No, F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,” at $6.50 each. 
(Quantity) 


DC Please send 1958 Educational Catalog 


a eae — 
(Please print) 





ES a ee ———— ee 


Address 





City ——— State__ 





Your Title___. pislihbeiiieeniaan 
(Teacher, principal, aud 





